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Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


tone Ground 


‘on your wrapper! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International’s 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help 
introduce and feature Stone Ground 
products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- 
gestions. Ask for your kit when you order 
International’s Stone Ground Whole 
Wheat Flour! 


Write for details on Stone 
Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 


The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales. 


Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 


International <p 


SIwCiinrn «= ££ ON PANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


“Bakery Proved’’® 





If you are in the Government Aid Program, Bemis service and quality are 


essential to you. Here’s why... when you win a Government Aid bid, you 


need bags right now. Bemis has 11 plants manufacturing small paper 


bags (5’s and 10’s); 13 multiwall manufacturing plants; and 15 plants 


manufacturing burlaps and cottons. This is a far greater number and 


variety of manufacturing operations than any other bag maker can offer. 


Bemis has ample production capacity, so your rush order can get rush 


action. Also, we’ve had a lot of experience with Government Aid bag 


business, so we can be a help to you with printing requirements, bag 


specifications and similar matters. And another 
important point...our attention to production 


detail—uniform size, consistent quality, etc.—means 


you can get efficient, top-speed filling and closing 


on your packing and closing equipment. 
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General Offices — 
408-N Pine St. 
St. Lovis 2 


Where 
flexible 
packaging 
ideas 

are 

born 





OMPLETELY 


ONTRO 


our Treatment 
Starts Here... 





From first step to last, ae controls 
why ee provides 


CONTROL 1. CONTROL 2. CONTROL 3. 


Chlorine dioxide solution Accurate solution be- Accurate gas is then pre- 
is made by immersing ex- comes accurate ClO2 gas cisely metered to the in- 
clusive, scientifically uni- through controlled, fool- dividual agitators by Hy- 
form Blockette . .. purified proof process. Uniform KuRE’s pin-point controls. 
ClO2 in frozen form...in concentration of gas Uniform flour treatment 
tap water in Hy-Kure vat EVERY time. EVERY time. 
(illustration). No guess: @Hy-KURE eliminates old gas generator and the need for constant 
work, no measuring ...a watching, checking, resetting controls. 

controlled amount of Cl0O2 And Hy-KuRE’s completely controlled flour treatment can be installed 
dissolves in a controlled in your plant without interruption of your flour production. 


amount of water. Uniform GET THE 
solutions EVERY time. FACTS ON bed 


from Your Sterwin Representative or Write, Wire, Phone direct: 


seats. 2 Chemiale . 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Distribution Cost 


AID D. REID WEEDON, vice president of the Arthur 

D. Little Co., as he took the rostrum at the American 

Bakers Assn. annual convention after George Graf’s rous- 

ing exposition: “Now I know what it would be like to 
follow Billy Graham.” 


And, indeed, Mr. Graf’s introduction to the examina- 
tion of distribution problems facing the baking industry 
was a rouser. But it was no tub thumping demand for 
conversion from sin; it was a reasoned, sound, down-to- 
earth exposition of the problems. As one _ interested 
miller-obseryer commented: “He sure told those bakers.” 


The biggest problem facing the baking industry today 
centers around the irrefutable fact that distribution costs 
have become too high. ABA recognized the fact by de- 
voting the whole of its Chicago convention to the subject 
and by employing the Little organization at a cost of many 
thousands of dollars to get the facts. Reports appear in 
this issue. 


The problem is compounded by the many facets of 


Exercising Votesmanship 


F THE STATESMEN and the politicians of the world 

had accepted Hitler's Mein Kampf at its face value in 
the ‘twenties and ‘thirties, it is conceivable that World 
War II could have been avoided, or at least reduced to 
the level of local police actions. But because the Nazi 
leader spelled out his aims, objectives and methods with 
such naive clarity, governments did not have the nous to 
govern themselves accordingly and anticipate his moves. 

Today we are in exactly the same position. The aims, 
objectives and methods of the Communists have been 
spelled out clearly in the works of Lenin and in some of 
the declarations of the latter day leaders. 

The threat of Communism has played a prominent 
part in the presidential campaign, but in being cajoled 
into exercising their votesmanship, all that the general 
body of the electorate is given to understand is that the 
Communists propose, as soon as they are strong enough, 
to blast the world into smithereens. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. The Com- 
munists are not even dedicated men bent upon spreading 
their ideology among the masses. What they want is con- 
trol of the world’s economy, the world’s trade and the 
world’s goods. Control of peoples’ minds is merely a 
means to further this end. 

What Vice President Nixon and Sen. Kennedy have 
failed to put over to the masses in the U.S. is the fact 
that the last thing the Soviet bloc wants is a ruined world 
for Communism to take over. What they do want is a 
ruined world economy upon which to build their own 
economic structure. A world blasted to smithereens, inert 
from radioactivity, would be no good to them. They do 
not want a hot war. They will avoid it. The cold, economic 
war is slowly and insiduously doing the job they want 
done. 

Lenin, talking about the Communist Master Plan, said 
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High Cost of Distribution Occupies Attention 
Of Bakers at ABA Annual Convention in Chicago 


distribution—multiple retail store, house-to-house, restau- 
rant, specialty and wholesale. And it has become worse 
compounded in recent years by the growth of the super- 
market and the affiliated chain. 

Retiring ABA chairman Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, counselled caution in accepting 
the Little report which was based on a three month crash 
program. He advised nothing more, at this stage, than a 
careful, considered study by a baker of his own particular 
distribution system. Closing the convention he reiterated 
his warning with these words: “ABA has set off a charge 
of dynamite by bringing into the open its top problem. 
Let me caution you that such subjects as sliding scale dis- 
counts are dynamite, the subject of private label bread is 
explosive. To take these recommendations made here 
back to your own firms, to apply them without due care 
and consideration of your own problems is unthinkable.” 

The Little report is but the start of the campaign to 
solve the problems of distribution. There is a long way to 
go, but the bakers are determined to lick them. « 


Every Grain Man, Every Flour Miller, Every Baker 
Must Vote to Protect the Free Enterprise System 


this: “First, we will take Eastern Europe, then the masses 
of Asia, then we will encircle the United States which will 
be the last bastion of Capitalism. We will not have to 
attack. It will fall like an overripe fruit into our hands.” 

In contradiction of the Communist plan to conquer by 
“peaceful” means, the critic may point to the words of 
China’s Mao Tse-tung: “Every Communist must grasp the 
truth that political power grows out of the barrel of a 
gun... in fact, we can say that the whole world can b> 
remolded only with a gun.” 

What Mao really means is to use the gun—superiority 
in arms—as a threat to other countries which it is desired 
to take over for Communism. If the free nations have no 
guns, or insufficient guns, then they, too, will fall like 
overripe fruit. That is why the leader, the U.S., has spent 
so much on defensive armaments abroad. 

True it is that Mao has been espousing the creed of 


Readers who reject this theory of Communist 
strategy are recommended to read a pamphlet 
“Communist Plan for World Conquest: Strategy 
and Tactics,” by Robert K. Burns. This authorita- 
tive study is published by the A. G. Bush Library 
of Management, Organization and Industrial 
Relations at the University of Chicago, 1225 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37. The price is 30c a copy 
with a reduction for larger orders. The library 
of the university’s Industrial Relations Center 
was established in 1945 and was renamed in 
1959 in recognition of the assistance and interest 
of Archibald Granville Bush, chairman of the 
executive committee of Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. 





EDITORIAL OPINION 


armed aggression in recent weeks but he has backed down 
from his position in face of opposition from orthodox 
Communism in Moscow. And other Communists, inc!ud- 
ing Khrushchev, have threatened a blasting war, but it is, 
indeed, the last thing they want. 

That the dangers of war should be stressed during the 
election campaign, and after, is altogether correct. Money 
must be spent for defense even at the risk of weakening 
the economy. But the main fight remains in the economic 
field, and that means trading influence. It boils down to 
this: The expanding Communist bloc wants trading rights 
where the West is currently predominant. Communist at- 
tention to Africa stems from no love of the colored pzoples 

it stems from a desire to bolster their own structure with 
the fruits of those areas. 

Trade follows the flag, always has and always will. Call 
it imperialism or colonialism, it is still a fight for markets, 
for raw materials, for export outlets, for a higher standard 
of living for the strong. Soviet economic aggression is colo- 
nialism in its most pernicious form because it means 
exploitation. 

The U.S., in the past few years, has weakened its own 


Canadian Wheat Board 


op enlge gry AKIN TO SHOCK rippled across the 
floor of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange recently. The 
shock waves extended throughout the network of com- 
munications which binds Canada’s grain and flour milling 
industries. 

Unrumored, unheralded and unbelievably, John Die- 
fenbaker’s Conservative government transferred the ad- 
ministration of the Canadian Wheat Board from the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Why? So far, no one in Canadian trade circles has 
come up. with an answer and officials aren’t saying what 
is the reason for the change. Of course, the farmers’ 
unions have been talking up such a switch since 1952, but 
no one expected the government to take any notice of 
the unions which have been spitting a lot of hogwash in the 
direction of Ottawa for many years—that is, if thé gov- 
ernment has taken any notice of the unions. 

The union case was that the farmer could do a better 
job of marketing grain than the experienced grain mer- 
chandisers on the staff of the wheat board. 

“Farmers don’t know a dern thing about marketing.” 
says a Canadian old timer. And he’s so right. It’s a job for 
experts. And there’s a danger that farmer-influence will 
loom large in the Canadian Wheat Board in the future, 
even though the experienced grain merchandisers, headed 
by Bill McNamara, remain in office. 

Though often criticized by the trade, the Canadian 
Wheat Board has done a good job in many respects for 
the Canadian grain growers and for the flour millers. A 
former chief commissioner, George H. Mclvor, now chair- 
man of the board of Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., is 
one of the best known and most highly respected grain 
merchandisers in the world. And his former chief, now 
headquartered a few blocks away as chairman of the board 
of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., the redoubtable C. D. 
Howe, can take the greatest credit for making the wheat 
board concept work during his long tenure as minister of 
trade and commerce. 

Officials of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 


economy by aiding other nations. The Communists are 
forcing the American people to do even more. The time 
has come for the other free nations, particularly such gold 
rich nations as Italy and West Germany, which have them- 
selves benefited from U.S. aid in the past, to step up their 
own assistance to the under-developed nations of the 
world. 

The U.S., though by no means the “last bastion of 
Capitalism,” is the biggest and the world will suffer if it 
And the American people must not show 
weakness by an inability to make up their minds, to make a 
decision one way or the other. Both the Republican and 
Democratic parties back the capitalistic system, a system 
which is synonymous with free enterprise and that means 
freedom. 


is weakened 


In exercising their votesmanship on Nov. 8, the people 
of the U.S. should bear in mind they are casting a vote for 
freedom against totalitarianism. It does not matter for 
whom they vote, Nixon or Kennedy, as long as they vote 
in numbers so overwhelming that it is clear to Khrushchev 
and Mao that the people of the U.S. are a determined 
people, determined to fight Communistic economic aggres- 
sion. In that way, they will prevent the fruit from becom- 
ing Overripe to the point of rottenness. « 


Administrative Transfer from Trade and Commerce 
Department to Agriculture Raises Many Questions 


prominent U.S. grain men have taken some close looks 
at the wheat board system and the possibilities of intro- 
ducing a similar system south of the border have been 
carefully examined. And traders abroad hold the board in 
the highest respect. 

So, why is the government interfering with the long 
established pattern? 

The responsibility of the Department of Agriculture 
is that of production services while that of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce is the promotion and nego- 
tiation of trade with other countries. This gives rise to the 
voicing of some pertinent questions by the Canadian trade. 

Does the Department of Agriculture propose to enter 
the field of promoting and negotiating trade in grain? Has 
it sufficient and experienced staff to carry out that ac- 
tivity? If not, does it propose to absorb the experienced 
staff of the trade and commerce grain division, currently 
headed by Robert M. Esdale? Does the Department of 
Agriculture intend to set up agricultural trade commis- 
sioners, similar to those employed by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce to cover all export industries, to 
work exclusively among Canada’s agricultural commodity 
customers abroad? And will parliament grant the necessary 
extra funds to meet the added expense? 

Answer these questions and you have the answer to 
the puzzle. We will content ourselves with a wild guess 
which, if correct, would bring the most revolutionary 
change ever to the international grain marketing picture. 

Since the Department of Agriculture is responsible for 
“production” services, perhaps the intention is to relegate 
the Canadian Wheat Board to the role of a production 
controlling agency, if parliamentary approval can be 
gained. 

If this view is correct, then the door is wide open for 
the return of completely free market in grain to Canada. 
And for us to dispatch a photographer post haste to Win- 
nipeg to get a picture of Stanley Jones, Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange president, doing cartwheels down Portage 
Avenue. « 
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Fire Damages 
Kentucky Mill 

Fire swept through the plant of 
Myers & Clark Co., Ashland, Ky., 
Oct; 21 damage estimated at 
$230,000. Earl A. McKinney, presi- 
dent, says loss was partly covered by 
insurance. Entire plant destroyed ex- 
cept for garage and flour storage 
building. Firm succeeded R. C. Poage 
Milling Co. which began operations 
in 1832. 

e 

New York Distributors 
Elect Officers 

Recently elected president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors is Charles Metzendorf, Met- 
zendorf Bros., Inc., Perth Amboy, 
N.J. Leonard Freidman, Pacific Sugar 
Co., New York, was named vice pres- 
ident and Stanley Frisch, Leo Frank 
Co., and Henry Meyenberg, Russell 
Miller-King Midas Mills, New York, 
secretary and treasurer, respectively. 
George R. Fenster, Consolidated 
Flour Corp., New York, retiring pres- 
ident of NYAFD, became national 
director representing the local group 
in the National Assn. of Flour Dis- 
tributors. The NYAFD dinner dance 
has been set for Oscar’s Delmonico, 
New York, Dec. 1. 

* 

Standard Reelects 
Two Directors 

Stockholders of Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, have reelected Kay 
Kimbell, Kimbell Milling Co., Fort 
Worth, and Arthur Mag of the law 
firm of Stinson, Mag, Thompson, Mc- 
Evers & Fizzel to the board of di- 


rectors. 
* 


New Movie 
Describes Baking 

A little gal named Susan wants to 
know how 2,000 loaves of bread can 
be baked in just one hour, and a boy 
named Billy wants to know what 
makes the hole in the doughnut. Their 
questions are answered in a new 
movie produced by the University Ex- 
tension Department of Visual Com- 
munication at UCLA. Called “The 
Big Bakery” designed for primary and 
elementary school levels, the film 
shows Mr. Miller taking two children 
on a tour of a big city plant. A sound 
and color 16 mm. film running 10 
min., it may be purchased from 
UCLA’s University Extension Dept. 
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Milling’s Own Movie 

Plaudits have come the way of 
Millers National Federation officials 
for their new color movie “Wheat— 
Food for the World.” In color, run- 
ning 30 min., the film shows the prod- 
ucts of wheat in all their forms, from 
flour, through cake mixes . pro- 
duction, shipment and shots of con- 
sumption throughout the world. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture helped 
with production as part of the for- 
eign market promotion. Millers will 
be able to see themselves and their 
industry as they are and as it is... 
ideal movie for Association of Op- 
erative Millers meetings and for the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, too. 


Sewing Contest 

An offshoot of the flour biz 
flour sacks used as home sewing fab- 
rics . . . under the spotlight at Mem- 
phis Nov. 3 when the finals of the 
annual contest will be held. More 
than 1,500 items will be on display at 


the Hotel Peabody under the auspices 
of the National Cotton Council and 
Textile Bag Manufacturers’ Assn. 
Flour trade benefits from _ reflected 
glory of an excellently organized piece 
of promotion. 

a 


Martha White Mills 
Buys Property 

Martha White Mills of Nashville, 
Tenn., has exercised its option to buy 
the buildings and land it occupies. 
Price reported at $180,000. Sellers 
were Huntington Milling Co. and the 
McGinnis Co. 

- 


New MNF Director 

Well known in the Southwest, G. 
M. Ross has been elected to the 
board of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. He’s chairman of the board of 
the Kansas Milling Co., and _ presi- 
dent of Ross Industries, Inc., operat- 
ing American Flours Co. at Newton, 
Kansas, and Hunter Milling Co. at 
Wellington, Kansas. He fills the va- 
cancy left by retired Elmer W. Reed. 


HAROLD W. STOCK, retired president of F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., 
at the right, receives a scroll for 40 years of loyal and meritorious 
service to the Michigan Millers Assn. Presentation, by Joseph A. 
Porter, Harris Milling Co., was made at the association’s 85th annual 
meeting. Mr. Stock’s grandfather, F. W. Stock, founded the family 
firm in 1862 at Hillsdale, Mich., and it continued under family owner- 
ship until made a subsidiary of DCA Food Industries, Inc., in 1958. 
Mr. Stock now holds the honorary title of chairman of the board of 
F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., which firm continues in business under this 


Same name. 





CANADIAN 


COMMENTARY 


The output of wheat flour in Can- 
ada during August, 1960, the first 
month of the current crop. year, 
amounted to 3,418,000 cwt., repre- 
senting an increase of 7% over the 
July, 1960, output of 3,199,000 cwt. 
and 3% greater than the August, 
1959, figure of 3,308,000 cwt., and 
the ten-year (1950-59) average pro- 
duction for the month of August of 
3,305,000 cwt. 


Ontario winter wheat flour includ- 
ed in the quantity produced in August, 
1960, amounted to 260,000 cwt., 
compared with 225,000 cwt. in 
August, 1959. 

Mill operation for August, 1960, 
averaged 74.2% of daily capacity 
when computed on a 27-day working 
period in the month and a daily ca- 
pacity of 171,000 cwt. Mills report- 
ing for July operated at 75% of their 
combined rated capacity of 171,000 
cwt., for a 25-day working period. 

Wheat milled for flour during 
August, 1960, amounted to 7,794,000 
bu., 4% above the 7,518,000 bu. 
milled during August, 1959. Ontario 
winter wheat included in the August, 
1960, total was 619,000 bu., com- 
pared with 526,000 bu. of this type 
of wheat milled during August, 1959. 

Stocks of wheat in mill bins as at 
the close of business August 31, 1960, 
amounted to 3,454,000 bu. of which 
1,437,000 bu. was Ontario winter 
wheat. 


According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports for the month 
of August, 1966, amounted to 
1,215,428 cwt., compared to a re- 
vised figure of 1,343,647 cwt., dur- 
ing August, 1959, 


Exports Move 
Ahead in Ist Quarter 


During the first three months of 
the current crop year (Aug.-Oct.) 
Canada’s wheat and flour exports give 
promise of being well ahead of the 
comparative total for a year ago. The 
increased movement, however, is 
showing up in wheat with durum 
varieties accounting for a good por- 
tion of the increase. In the first nine 
weeks of the present crop year, ex- 
ports of wheat and flour are placed at 
more than 63,287,000 bu. The figure 
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included some 6,300,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. During that period, the 
U.K. has taken in almost 22,000,000 
bu. of wheat and Japan more than 
13,000,000. Germany’s purchases of 
Canadian wheat covering unloads for 
the nine weeks will top 6,000,000 bu. 
Italy has taken more than 3,700,000 
bu. and it is believed that all of this 
is durum grades. Something approach- 
ing 1,000,000 bu., largely durums, 
moved to France. 


Crop Estimate 

Western Canada’s wheat crop this 
year was better than initially antici- 
pated and confirmed by the latest 
Searle grain estimate. The latest fig- 
ure by that company places produc- 
tion for the three prairie provinces 
just short of 454 million bushels. At 


mid-August the Searle forecast was 
slightly under 438.5 million. 


Churchill Clearances 

Canada’s fastest grain handling port 
closed its season Oct. 12 with a clear- 
ance of the S.S. La Bahia from 
Churchill. Through its single elevator 
capacity the port of Churchill cleared 
an average of one full cargo of wheat 
during each working day of the 12- 
week shipping season. The record 
movement for the 1960 shipping pe- 
riod was just short of the record es- 
tablished last year. Forty-eight car- 
goes of wheat loaded with 19,600,000 
bu. cleared for overseas destinations. 
In 1959, 58 cargoes with 
21,800,000 bu. 


cleared 


Soft Wheat 
Quota Hiked 


Soft white spring wheat is need- 
ed in Canada to meet mill require- 
ments and, to satisfy mill buyers, 
the Canadian Wheat Board opened 
a supplementary delivery quota of 
five bu. per seeded acre to that 
variety of wheat. This increased to 
10 bu. per seeded acre the delivery 
of this type of wheat effective Oct. 
24. 


A BIRTHDAY CAKE honoring the 40th anniversary breakfast of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry was the featured surprise at ATBI’s 
meeting in Chicago during the annual convention of the American Bakers 
Assn., courtesy Burny Bros., Chicago. In the foreground, at the right, 
is Ted E. Lauder, the T. E. Lauder Co., Lake Forest, Ill., reelected 
ATBI president. At the left is Miles Decker, James M. Decker Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, first vice president. Standing, left to right, are James R. Mc- 
Laughlin, J. R. McLaughlin Co., Northfield, Ill.; Robert Ragenovich, the 
Pilisbury Co., San Francisco; Fred Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chi- 
cago, second vice president; Paul Barklow, Lockwood Manufacturing 
Co., Dallas; John E. Morrill, American Machine & Foundry Co., Rich- 
mond; Claude Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., New York, secretary- 
treasurer; Walter H. Rose, Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, IIl., 
and William A. Lohman, Jr., General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. 
Barklow, Mr. McLaughlin and Mr. Rose were elected to three-year terms 


on the board of directors. 
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Bargain Sale Flour—Part III 


As in Red Indian Days, Running the Gauntlet 
Seen as Supreme Torture for Millers 


By F. C. BISSON 
Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


EMEMBER tthe old _ Indian 
sporting game called “running 


the gauntlet.” The hapless 
prisoner was compelled to dash wild- 
ly between two facing rows of war- 
painted braves, each of whom took 
a nice, healthy swing at the fleeing 
man with a razor-edged tomahawk 
to the accompaniment of savage cries 
and the beating of drums. To the In- 
dians, it was good, clean fun and if 
the victim got away under his own 
power, the _ phlegmatic redmen 
shrugged it off as a dispensation of di- 
vine providence, rather than any re- 
flection on their aim. 

The annual “start of the season” 
race to sell flour is something like the 
old Red Indian game of “running the 
gauntlet.” The 
miller does his fleet 
footwork between 
two lines of flour 
buyers,each armed 
with a sharp point- 
ed pencil and they 
take it in turn to 
jab the miller as he 
runs for cover. 
This is done, not 
with the thought 
of actually draw- 
ing blood, because we are civilized 
today, but with the idea of penetrat- 
ing the miller’s pocket book. 

Just as the old time captive runner 
was trying to keep the red blood from 
staining his tunic, the miller tries to 
stop the red ink from staining his 
ledgers. 

Millers know there’s bound to be 
red ink in somebody’s books because 
it’s a fundamental accounting axiom 
that when an article is sold below 
cost, there’s a loss. And it certainly 
isn’t the buyer who takes it. 

The degree to which the miller suc- 
ceeds or fails is, of course, deter- 
mined by the extent to which he sub- 
mits himself to the financial blood 
letting. If it has been severe, as the 
result of badly under-cutting his com- 
petitors to get the business, he may 
need a blood transfusion. This he 
might acquire by being real lucky in 
picking up the necessary cash wheat 
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on a more favorable basis than he had 
figured, or he might be “kissed by an 
angel” in running into a sharply ad- 
vancing market for millfeed at the 
time the flour is made and the feed 
has to be sold. 

Back in the days when most mill- 
feeds were sold in sacks, every mill 
had a fairly capacious warehouse in 
which the stuff could be stored in the 
event that the feed market was on the 
down trend at the time. But now it’s 
a far different story with such a high 
proportion of bran, shorts, etc., sold 
and shipped on a bulk basis. Most 
mills just don’t have the space for 
storing in bulk. 

This in turn means that it is much 
more likely for the millfeed in ques- 
tion to be sold on a more or less 
“semi-distress” basis than it was in 
the old days. This, of course, is not 
to say that any real sizable percentage 
of the weekly output of millfeed has 
to be tossed onto the bargain coun- 
ter because of this factor. But cer- 
tainly no one will deny that it does 
constitute one of the various items 
to which consideration should be giv- 
en in placing a price tag on a miller’s 
flour output. That is a spot in the 
picture where a miller had better take 


% 
off his rose colored glasses. It’s much 
better to lean toward the pessimistic 
side on millfeed prices when setting 
up a cost card for flour. 


Effect of Labor Trouble 

Then there is the matter of labor 
trouble, such as was experienced in 
Buffalo lately. What happened? In- 
ability of the eastern mills to deliver 
on contracts brought about a tempor- 
ary windfall for the mills in other 
sections which was fine for the time 
being, but as the strike was settled, 
the eastern feed business went back 
to Buffalo and prices in those mar- 
kets that had temporarily benefited 
from the Buffalo walk-out broke pre- 
cipitately. This is being mentioned 
here only to add color to the con- 
tention that, to be on the safe side, 
the most realistic approach in putting 
a price tag on flour suggests that the 
miller, while hoping for the best, 
should expect the worst insofar as 
millfeeds are concerned. 

While it is true that during the cur- 
rent year, not as much was _ heard 
about drouth relief programs as there 
was in the four or five years just pre- 
ceding, the fact remains that just as 
long as we have weather, we'll have 
drouths and just as long as we have 


The dream most enjoyed by all millers revolves 
round the hope of being able to merchandise all 
their flour and all their millfeeds at a respectable 
profit. But in reality what happens is that the loss on 
one product is offset by a profit on the other, and not 
always is the balance on the net profit side. Mr. 
Bisson, in the third part of his series on millfeed, 
presents some fundamental truths and though they 
are well known to millers, it is necessary to reiterate 
them as a reminder. Several millers have commented 
on Mr. Bisson’s two previous articles (Sept. 5, page 
56, and Oct. 3, page 11) and a summation of their 
views will be published in a later issue. The views of 


others will be welcomed. 





Bargain Sale Flour 


politicians, we'll have drouth relief 
programs. And with the government 
the “unproud” owner, lock, stock and 
barrel, of billion and a 
quarter bushels of wheat and at least 
a billion and a half bushels of corn, 
vne buck will get you ten that it 
won't be bran or shorts that will be 
rushed into sections where 
scarce. 


close to a 


feed is 


Impact of Corn 

On the subject of grain and grain 
supplies, there should be no great 
question in anyone’s mind as to the 
actual and_ psychological impact 
which the annual increases in the corn 
carryovers has had on feeds as a 
whole. For instance, about the third 
week of October, No. 2 yellow corn 
sold at Chicago at December price 
closing at 109% @109%. This fig- 
ures less than 2¢ lb. or a little under 
$39 ton. With standard middlings 
quoted at $34 ton, prompt shipment, 
this looks at first as though middlings 
are the best buy; except for the fact 
that the caloric content of a pound of 
standard middlings is less than half 
that of a pound of corn. 

On the the 
ment might sound like heresy in seem- 


ing to depreciate 


surface, above state- 
a product resulting 
from the flour milling process. How- 
ever, the writer knows that readers 
among the milling fraternity will un- 
derstand that he is merely listing still 
one more reason why one of the bet- 
ter known millfeeds is somewhat less 
likely to be taken by a mixer, there- 
by further limiting the opportunity 
for a miller who sells his flour too 
low to be “bailed out” through the 
medium of a price hike in one of the 
millfeeds. 

And the worst of it is that the size 
of our corn crops is steadily increas- 
ing. The three year average (1958- 
60) shows well over 4 billion bush- 
els. The real significance of this sen- 
sationally high figure stems from the 


(continued) 


support level on corn will be no more 
effective in checking declines in its 
market price than was King Canute 
when he ordered the tide 
[he cheaper the feed grains get, nat- 
urally, the more they will displace 
manufactured feeds. This in turn will 
be still another limiting factor in pre- 
venting mills from recouping losses 
arising from unrealistic flour cost 
cards. 


to recede. 


Then there is the matter of the ab- 
sence of any carrying charge on flour 
shipped within 120 days of the date 
of the contract. Undoubtedly, there 
must have been some fairly solid rea- 
son for the industry-wide adoption of 
this particular kind of charity on the 
part of the miller . . . but if there was, 
it seems not only to have been lost in 
antiquity but, in addition, has no basis 
of logic today. When that policy was 
adopted, very few banks required 
minimum balances; there was no 
charge for checks and deposits; de- 
partment stores made no charge for 
either deliveries or C.O.D. sales; 
plumbers and coal miners drew no 
“portal-to-portal” pay; you could get 
your lawn cut for less than $2 an 
hour by a small boy and, as a bribe 
for being a good kid all week, the 
boy’s Grandmother would promise to 
take him to see Grandpa’s grave on 
Sunday. 

Times have changed since then.. . 
while milling costs have jumped by 
leaps and bounds, not to mention the 
added refinements as the cost in dol- 
lars and cents of maintaining sani- 
tation programs, laboratory services, 
and, more recently, the installation 


and maintenance of bulk loading fa- 
cilities. 

Millers actually give away so much 
that while they cannot be tagged as 
“Public Sucker No. 1,” they really 
are pretty high on the list. 


Springfield Milling, 
W. J. Jennison to 
Merge Facilities 


A merger of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., one of the oldest milling firms in 
the Northwest, with its sister organi- 
zation, Springfield Milling Corp., has 
been announced. 

S. A. Dillon, former vice president 
of Springfield, has been named vice 
president of the newly consolidated 
firm. W. D. Gregory II will continue 
as secretary. 

Mr. Dillon stated that the consoli- 
dation of the two companies will re- 
sult in reduced operating and adminis- 
trative costs enabling the firm to serve 
its customers more efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

Headquarters of the firm will be in 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
building. Milling facilities will be at 
Springfield, Minn. 

W. J. Jennison, manufacturer of 
the following flour brands Very Best, 
Sweet Cream, Masterpiece, Encore, 
Belmont, Choice of Minnesota, Bula 
and Stamina, will continue to sell 
these brands under the Jennison 
name. 

Springfield manufactures the na- 
tionally-distributed White Swan, White 
Bear, White Gold, Bengal, Pride of 
the Northwest, Mighty Oak, Bull 
Moose and Purona flour brands. It 
also manufactures the regionally-dis- 
tributed Vigorena formula feeds. 


“Uncle Joe Granby, who’s got 
a mill up on North Fork,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, “‘al- 
lows it don’t mean no more’n 


a pan of ashes to him whether 
or not they put back millfeed 
futures tradin’. Uncle Joe’s 
idea’s always been to buy 
wheat when it looks cheap 
and, ef it goes up, put up flour 
an’ feed prices, but ef it goes down hold flour the same 
an’ maybe make a little mite of a rise on feed, ef he can. 
It’s right smart tradin’ but like as not his scheme 
wouldn't work for a big mill. Yet, for a crick miller, 
Joe’s got hisself right well fixed workin’ it that way.” 


realization that this is practically a 
full billion bushels larger than the 10 
year (1949-58) average. Although 
farm disappearance of corn during 
the recent July through September 
quarter reached an all time high of 
870 million bushels, the amount of 
old crop corn on farms Oct. 1 was 
40% more than a year ago. 

With a 4% billion bushel crop now 
starting to market and another 1,798,- 
787,000 bu. in the carryover from 
previous years, the $1.06 government 
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Eari L. Butz Addresses Founders’ 


Dinner of Chicago C 


The oft-repeated subject of strong 
governmental 
versus 


control of agriculture 


free enterprise was given a 
dynamic going over in Chicago by 
Earl L. Butz, dean of Purdue Univer- 
sity’s School of Agriculture. Dean 
Butz was the featured speaker at the 
4th annual founders’ dinner of the 
Commodity Club of Chicago. 

He traced the history of the gov- 
ernment in the commodities business, 
blueprinting the future of free mar- 
keting, as he sees it, if some changes 
are not made. 

Appropriately, Dean Butz titled his 
talk “The Free Marketing System on 
Trial,” drawing from his four years 
as assistant secretary of agriculture 
(1954-57). 

On the subject of over-production, 
he argued against compulsory adjust- 
ment to the market’s requirements, 
adding that “if we take that method 
toward solving our problems the role 
of government in agriculture must 
inevitably increase.” In his opinion 
that road entails continuation of the 
philosophy of unit price supports, 
production allotments and marketing 
quotas. 


mmodity Club 


“If, on the other hand, we take the 
voluntary route of an expanded con- 
servation with 
in 


reserve, individual 
free to remain 


out, it should be theoretically possible 


farmers come or 
to secure increased prices for agricul- 
tural products within the framework 
of a relatively free production and 
marketing system. This applies to the 
entire agricultural industry,” he stated. 


jj. 


Summing up, he declared, “We need 
to learn again that sound selling con- 
sists of something more basic than 
high pressured propaganda, something 
more convincing than clever cliches. 

“If our great and efficient private 
marketing system can meet this chal- 
lenge, and I feel confident it can, if 
government can be persuaded grad- 
ually to curtail its participation in 
agriculture—then our private produc- 
tion and marketing system will have 
justified the faith have in 


we now 


it.” « 


oe aaa a " 
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THE COMMODITY CLUB of Chicago has held its 4th annual founders’ din- 
ner at the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, and here’s the line-up of the head table. 
Left to right are: E. B. Harris, president, Chicago Mercantile Exchange; James 
D. Walsh, vice president, Continental-Illinois National Bank; Robert C. Liebe- 
now, president, Chicago Board of Trade; Hammill Varner, vice president, 
Commodity Club of Chicago; Earl L. Butz, dean, School of Agriculture, Pur- 
due University; William R. O’Donnell, president, Commodity Club of Chicago; 
Lee B. Stern, club chairman; Edward Sparling, president, Roosevelt University, 
and Clarence Rowland, Jr., chairman of the board of trade. 
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For over 74 years, Eckhart-milled flours have 

been the standard of quality with bakers who want the very 
best, always. Fast service and competitive prices. All flours are 
individually milled for superior performance. 


e spring and hard winter wheat flours 
e soft wheat flours for cakes, cookies, crackers 


e rye flours 


Let us quote on your flour needs! 


Eckhart 
Milling Company 


1300 CARROLL AVE. - 


October 31, 1960 


CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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Distribution—Challenge of the 60's 


ABA Members Gave It Real Working Over 
At Chicago Convention 


The national distribution commit- 
tee of the American Bakers Assn., af- 
ter listening for two days to intensive, 
probing examination of the industry's 
distribution problem, buckled down 
at the final ABA's 1960 
convention in Chicago to answer some 
questions from ABA members on the 


session of 


subject. 

The questions came thick and fast, 
covering the basic areas of interest 
to the members who asked them and 
the industry as a whole—private label 
bread, special discounts, fighting the 
battle of keeping route returns prof- 
itable, that “third man” in the bak- 
ers market mentioned so often by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., research con- 
sultant (the “Third Man” is the chain 
store), handling of the base pay fac- 
tor in labor contracts for driver-sales- 
men, and a score more. 

Questions for the 
ten on cards during 
convention at the 
then presented to 
panel, comprised of committee mem- 
bers, by George N. Graf, general 
manager and director of merchandis- 
ing for Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, New York, chairman. 


panel were writ- 
the course of the 
Hotel Sherman, 
the distribution 


Rousing Introduction 

It was Mr. Graf, with a rousing 
introduction to the convention and its 
main theme, “Distribution—Challenge 
of the 60's,” who introduced a new 
word to the industry, “Abbondanza,” 
or simply put, “super abundance” for 


those who take advantage of the mar- 
kets opening to them. 

Mr. Graf did it again at the final 
session of the convention as he opened 
the panel discussion on distribution 
problems, setting the theme by pro- 
claiming to those in attendance, “Wel- 
come to the Summit Conference.” 

Here are some of the questions, 
with answers coming variously from 
members of the distribution commit- 
tee panel and members of the Little 
research staff when necessary. 

Q. Has sufficient research work 
been done to allow the baker to go 
home and make immediate changes 
in his distribution system? 

A: An emphatic “No.” Much anal- 
ysis of the baker’s own market situ- 
ation would be needed before the 
Little recommendations could be in- 
strumented. Penetrating and revealing 
as it was, the Little report comprised 
only a three-month “crash program” 
to bring forward for examination the 
baking industry’s existing situation in 
distribution. 

Q: In any distribution plan more 
favorable to large customers, small 
store buyers are likely to limit their 
purchases to one supplier to qualify 
for one-price, one-drop shipment. If 
this occurs, will the baker’s brand 
image be weakened by appearing in 
less stores? 

A: This is happening in other in- 
dustries, notably ice cream. It might 
happen to us in baking. It seems the 
answer would be to gear our advertis- 


ing to the advancement of our own 
brand image. 

Q: How can you convince the gro- 
cer that he gains by selling brand 
name bread? 

A: Convince him of it. Prove to 
him that advertised brands have more 
uniform loaves and are of better qual- 
ity. Show him that the brand bread 
can bring him a higher profit margin. 

Institute a training program for 
your route salesman—-sell the sales- 
man on his product, and to the fact 
that it is the best in the market. You 
might even get the route man some 
specialty products to improve his 
route and its returns. Train salesmen 
to sell in the stores—and use point- 
of-sale promotional materials. 

Q: Is it practical to deliver private 
label bread along with brand name 
bread on the same route? 

A: Yes, because the truck is going 
in that direction anyway. However, 
keep in mind that there can be a sat- 
uration point to delivering in this 
manner. As the private label bread on 
the truck increases, the amount of 
brand bread on the same route drops. 
At this point the route is more de- 
pendent on a lower-return product. 

Q: Can the baking industry take a 
test city and deliver every other day. 
as other industries do, say the milk 
industry? 

A: It is doubtful that you can com- 
pare milk distribution to bread. It’s 
difficult to notice the difference in re- 
frigerated milk when it is 1, 2 or 3 
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Don F. Copell 


John R. Dow 
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Short Shots 
Prom the Sherman 


The best-laid plans of mice, men 
and promoters can go astray. The 
ABA publicity staff obtained a tank 
of helium and some inflated colorful 
balloons to promote the 1961 Baking 
Industry Exposition scheduled for At- 
lantic City Oct. 7-12 of 1961. The bal- 
loons were floated prominently the 
evening prior to opening of ABA’s 
convention. But there was a private 
party the same evening, no connec- 





days old, but you can tell the differ- 
ence with bread. 

You also run into the problem of 
customer reluctance to carry racks 
in the stores big enough to hold a 
two-day supply of bread. The fresh- 
ness of bread, contingent on its daily 
delivery, is one of the most important 
factors in its sale. 

Q: Will the changes in distribution, 
as recommended in the reports we 
have heard, reduce the pressures on 
the bakers for special discounts? 

A: Yes. By a system of discounts 
properly placed you make your opera- 
tion more economically sound. As a 
result, special demands then should 
decline. 

Q: Much has been said here, but it 
seems that more study is needed. 
Meanwhile, what can I as a baker do 
to get a proper return from my routes? 

A: Work strenuously at your local 
level to bring about a proper route 
return. Do it by keeping your product 
quality as good as it possibly can be; 
get yourself a hard-hitting sales force 
and train it properly. The difficulty 
seems to be that most of us are over- 
routed—we brag of 100% distribu- 
tion no matter what it costs us to ac- 
complish it. « 


tion with ABA. Balloon pinchers and 
hot cigarets at the party “did in” the 
balloons before the convention even 
got off the ground. Better luck next 
time, fellas. 

* 

ABA’s snappy public relations staff 
did its usual job of terrific service with 
its mews releases and registration 
sheets. Which gives them a good rea- 
son for being excused for moving the 
name of Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zins- 
master Buking Co., and the city of 
Duluth to the state of Indiana on one 
registration release. (Minnesotans take 
heart, Indiana’s a good state, too.) 

& 

Relaxing in “The House on the 
Roof” as a guest of the Pillsbury Co., 
Lou Weitzman, a veteran of 57 years 
in the flour business, recalled that he 
was a founder of the Chicago Flour 
Club and had attended “practically 
all” ABA conventions. 

ez 

Two winged kibitzers—a wren and 
a sparrow—heard plenty about dis- 
tribution in the baking industry. They 
had a field day in the balcony of the 
Sherman Hotel’s grand ballroom the 
final day of the convention, while 
ABA’s distribution panel discussed 
some vital subjects which were strict- 
ly serious—and not for the birds. At 
one point the birds became bold 
enough to caper above the head of 
QBA’s George N. Graf as he mod- 
erated the panel session. 

a 

You can’t keep a good man down. 
Elmer Peterson, Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn., made the rounds 
with his attractive wife despite his 
handicap from a recent injury to his 
back. 

& 

Duncan Renaldo, the Kid, 
was noticeable at various places in 
the Sherman during the convention, 
meeting bakers and millers. Quiet and 


Cisco 


Members Who Answered Questions 


R. Arnold Jackson 


October 31, 1960 


John E. Lange 


R. Newton Laughlin 


THE LITTLE REPORT 
AND ABA'S POSITION 


As valuable as the Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., report on distribution 
was in its stimulation of thinking 
by ABA members on one of their 
biggest problems, it was only. a 
report—and a short one in point 
of time spent at that. This was 
the note of caution reiterated sev- 
eral times by Thomas L. Awrey, 
Awrey Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, 
ABA’s able chairman. The re- 
ports you have heard, said Mr. 
Awrey, are opinions of Little re- 
searchers, and not necessarily the 
opinions of ABA. The report 
may or may not be adopted, he 
cautioned, and bakers who go 
home with plans to instrument 
the ideas disseminated should do 
so with extreme care, exercising 
caution every step of the way. 


reserved, “Cisco” displayed as much 
interest in ABA doings and the indus- 
tries concerned as conventiongoers 
did in his current activities, which now 
include a radio program. 

a 

A wee bit of Scotland was wafted 
across the convention and out through 
the area of Greater Chicago in the 
person of T. D. Duncan, T. D. Dun- 
can, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland. Although 
registered at the Belmont, Mr. Duncan 
was prominent at the Sherman and 
was interviewed on the Breakfast Club 
radio program. 

®@ 

Donz Bakeries Co., headed by 
Joseph J. Donzelli, Chicago, did a 
superb job of baking and decorating 
a cake for one of the retail sessions. 
Beautifully iced, the cake was in the 
shape of a piano and filled with candy. 


(Turn to page 18) 
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Fast 3-way Delivery 


Helps Make 


Commander Larabee 


Preller lo Buy ftom’ 


Pick the “package” that suits your needs... 





Air Slide Car, bulk truck, or bag. Commander 


Larabee provides all three. 


®Registered trade name, Fuller Company 


1 BULK TRUCK. More and more Com- trailer insures safe ‘‘sealed’’ delivery from 
mander Larabee customers are capitalizing on mill to bakery. It is one more way you can 
convenient bulk delivery regardless of location. receive dependable Commander Larabee flours 
Fast, efficient transfer from bulk car to bulk in bulk. 
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2) AIRSLIDE CARS. Special ventilating tech- €) ADMX. Here’s the best for shipping sack flour. 
niques developed by Commander Larabee help Insulated cars maintain even temperature in transit. 
keep condensation to a minimum. Proven bulk Sealed plastic lining and flush doors give a smooth in- 
handling methods assure maximum car un- terior which prevents bag damage. Next time you need 
loading, bin discharge and conveying efficiency. dependable, top performing flour in bags, check on 
They’re yours from Commander Larabee, Commander Larabee ADMX. 
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ABA Passes Another Milestone in Chicago (continuea) 


It reposed in the Bakers Club quar- 
ters, carefully guarded from “finger 
tip tasters.” 


Attractively attired as two “south- 
ern belles,’ Lois Fahsbender and 
Anida Johnson, Chicago models, act- 
ed as hostesses and photographers pro- 


viding on-the-spot pictures of guests 
at Commander Larabee’s “Suite Six- 
teen.” The two lovelies are pictured 
at the entrance to the suite. 


Daniel J. Uhrig, president of Amer- 
ican Bakeries Co., not only gave a 
bang up report on sanitation at the 
annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Baking—he came back jok- 
ingly at some ABA publicity which he 
helped build. “I’ve heard a lot of re- 
marks about that picture of me which 
appeared in the downtown news- 
papers,” said Mr. Uhrig. “Now you 
can see there’s no use in having an- 
other photograph taken.” 


AIB’s Louis Livingston Library is 
fast gaining recognition as one of the 
prime sources of information for bak- 
ing and a host of allied industries 
around the world. Even the students 
come to Librarian Ruth Emerson to 
have their papers corrected for spell- 
ing—and governmental agencies as 
far removed from baking as the FBI 
have used the library as a source of 
reference. That was the gist of the 
report on the library given by George 
S. Pillsbury, the Pillsbury Co., at 
AIB’s annual meeting. And now, 
thanks to the donation of a duplicat- 
ing machine, material flows even fast- 
er from the library to those who want 
it. « 
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Everytown-U.S.A., a Starting 
Point to Improve Distribution 


Everytown—U.S.A. 

That’s the name introduced to the 
American Bakers Assn. at its annual 
convention in Chicago, and it’s likely 
to ring out many times as ABA mem- 
bers assess its significance to their 
operations. 

Everytown—U.S.A., and its whole- 
sale white bread baking company, 
was set up on paper by Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., research consultant, to 
recommend methods whereby bakers 
may begin to meet some of their 
pressing problems of distribution. 

Everytown—U.S.A. is a communi- 
ty where 1 million loaves of white 
bread are consumed each month. Ev- 
erytown Baking Co. located there 
would first organize into a manage- 
ment team to face up to the shatter- 
ing changes taking place in its busi- 
ness. This team would first recognize 
that there is a distribution revolu- 
tion, and that it is sweeping all busi- 
nesses along before it. 

Then Everytown Baking would be- 
gin some changes of its own. 

It would lease a computer (for 
$8,000 to $9,000 a month) to handle 
its order filling and billing, thereby 
cutting the time of routemen from 
the previous system of notebooks, 
sales slips and penciled notations. 
Loading Operations 

In its loading operations, Every- 
town Baking would change over to 
side-delivery trucks. Bread would be 
loaded in slide-in racks, each rack 
wholly containerized, again cutting 
down on the routeman’s time. 

These bread racks would be de- 
signed for easier handling than those 
previously used, attractively construct- 
ed with advertising and merchandis- 
ing data on the outside. The driver 
would pull his store deliveries from 
the display container on expendable 
trays, with the individual units held 
together by paper bands. 

The firm would also establish peri- 
odic analysis of its various areas of 
distribution, both in-plant and on its 
routes. As these analyses were accum- 
ulated in the form of graphs, charts 


and filed information, company man- 
agement would be able to assess its 
distribution position for a number of 
factors: 


@ It would show routes no longer 
paying their way. 
@ The inroads made by competing 
bakeries would be visible in facts and 
figures. 
@ Decisions could be made from 
sound financial data when requests 
came in from customers requesting 
private label bread with its risk of 
lower route returns and dilution of 
Everytown Baking’s own brand image. 
These surveys and files of informa- 
tion on distribution would be kept up 
to date, codified, explained and passed 
along to management. Groups of uni- 
versity students could be hired to 
gather the information and to keep it 
current and useable. 


Only a Beginning 

The foregoing is only the begin- 
ning of a solution to the distribution 
problem, and the Little consultants 
who appeared before ABA in Chicago 
were careful to point this out. 

In the broader view, Everytown 
Baking and all of the other white 
bread baking firms were advised to 
consider numerous other factors of the 
distribution problem: 


@ The bread business has not changed 
to meet the pace of fundamental en- 
vironmental changes, which have 
brought rising economic costs. 


@ As bread bakers compete with one 
another, a “third man” has come into 
the picture—the food chain, with its 
own bread, cutting into the existing 
market. 


@ Flat pricing as practiced by the 
baking industry is summarized by the 
Little findings as “self deflating,” caus- 
ing large buyers to undercut while, 
at the same time, keeping marginal 
operators in business. 


@ New tools used elsewhere in busi- 
ness and industry are available to 
the baking industry to help solve its 
problems. These include systems en- 
gineering, to make a firm’s operating 
costs conform to the services which 
it performs. Another tool is the tech- 
nique of assimilation. « 
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. are milled in our completely modernized 
Pneumatic Mill on the tested and tried flow 


that has made these flours front-ranking since 
1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING 
Daily Capacity - 5,500 Cwrts. 


TENNANT « HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations 
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NEW MANUAL FOR BAKERS 
By Joseph Amendola 


A text for instructing personnel in the arts of producing all 
east-made products, cakes, cookies, pies, icings, frostings, 
Fittings. assorted pastries and desserts. Includes 50 illustra- 
tions of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice 
carving at the Culinary Institute of America, New Haven, 
Conn., since 1950. All formulas have been tested 
for taste, cost and public acceptance. 160 pages.. $6.00 


BAKING SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


By E. J. Pyler and Staff of 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference 


for the bakery proJluction man, baking 
chenist, and the cereal chemist ..........++-45 $15.00 


FARINOGRAPH CURVE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF MILLED FLOURS 
By R. K. Bequette, R. B. Potts and C. A. Watson 


Reprints of a technical article in which the authors make 
comparisons of Brabender Rapid Test and Brabender Quad- 
ruplex results with those obtained from the Buhler experi- 
mental mill. Illustrated 
with tables and charts 


20c each up to 100 copies 
(larger supplies at reduced price) 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY 


By P. S. Jewell, H. Mulhol- 

land and S. F. Everiss 
Explains the principles of chemistry, physics and biology and 
ther relationship to baking. Theory and practice are treated 
with experiments for students. Contains an appendix explain- 


ing use of the instruments and 
solutions to the problems . 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE (3rd edition) 
By Edmund B. Bennion 


A volume dealing with bread plant production, fermentation, 
hydrogen concentration, colloidal formation of dough, ma- 
chinery, ovens, bakery construction, air conditioning, bakery 
organization and costs. An Oxford University 
press book treated from the British viewpoint 


BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


A handy, pocket-sized booklet of The MILLER series of edi- 
torials on milling industry costs. This is an ideal booklet for 
purchase by millers for circulation to their salesmen and 


+ on pattie 20c each up to 100 copies 
(larger supplies at reduced price) 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES 


EXECUTIVES 
By Fred De Armond 


Covers all phases of route sales work, with special emphasis 
on bakeries. Treats techniques of establishing routes, con- 
trolling salesmen, marketing studies, manuals, sales con- 
tests, recording and transportation 

problems. 276 pages 


MODERN FRENCH CULINARY ART 


By H. P. Pellaprat, Translated by Walter 
Bachmann, London (prefaced by Arthur 
Hope, British Maitre Chef des Cuisnes) 
A new and revised edition of the volume which has sold over 
700.000 copies in six languages. The essentials of high class, 
middie class, regional and impromptu French cookery are 
covered, with more than 600 colored and black and white 


illustrations. Contains 3,200 recipes and 
practical data. 780 pages 


SERVICE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE Northwestern MILLER 


(Handy reference works by one of the baking 
industry's most authoritative and widely-known 
instructors. A valuable set for purchase by flour 
mills, bakery suppliers and equipment firms for 
helpful distribution to their bakery customers.) 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By A. J. Vander Voort 


A classic publication for bakers, now in its eighth printing, 
raakes an invaluable aid in solving 
production problems oe $2.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK — 
Cakes and Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, this one a handy source 
of practical formulas for the production 
of cakes and pastries 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK — 
Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


A companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book, ‘'Cakes 
and Pastries.’ Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of the subject 
recommends it to all baking firms. 








ORDER FROM 


Reader Service Department 
P.©.Box 67 Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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Clifford Hope Takes a Swipe at the Grain Men 














Clifford R. Hope 
President 


Great Plains Wheat, Inc. 


Clifford Hope Replies to Editorial Opinion 


The Editor 

THE Northwestern MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Sir: 

One of the Lincoln stories which 
has come down through the years is 
that of a man who was so unpopular 
in his community that some of his 
neighbors finally got together and rode 
him out of town on a rail. The com- 
ment of the man, as related by Mr. 
Lincoln, was that he wouldn’t have 
enjoyed the thing at all if it hadn't 
been for the honor of it. 

It was an honor to be the subject 
of an editorial in the Sept. 19 (page 
7) issue of THE Northwestern MILL- 
ER critical though it may have been. 
After 36 years in politics, I am not 
thin-skinned and certainly do not 
question your right to interpret and 
criticize my comments in the “Presi- 
dent’s Weekly Letter” of Great Plains 
Wheat, Inc., for Aug. 8. However, I 
am at a loss to understand why such 
an innocent little comment has caused 
so much furor in grain circles as to 
merit an editorial in a paper which 
has sO many more important matters 
to discuss. Furthermore, | am some- 
what surprised that you should pub- 
lish an editorial without checking to 
ascertain the facts on which my com- 
ments were based. 

It seems to me that those who have 
criticized my statement should read 
it again to see what I actually said. 
What it amounts to is a statement of 
an impression which I received in 
listening to the testimony at the hear- 
ing on an application for a reduced 
export rate to Pacific Coast points. 
This hearing was held before the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau in 
Chicago on Aug. 3, 1960. 

Someone else might have formed 
a different opinion than that ex- 
pressed by me, although I talked to 
several people, including some grain 
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men, after the hearing, and found 
that they got the same impression I 
did. 

The burden of considerable testi- 
mony at the hearing was that if the 
rate were granted, it would be im- 
possible to put high-quality Great 
Plains wheat into the export market 
because people engaged in the mill- 
ing and grain trade would divert it 
into domestic channels and substitute 
wheat of inferior quality in the export 
market. 

In fact, the formula was specifi- 
cally described by Henry J. Yunck 
who appeared at the hearing on be- 
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half of the Colorado Milling and Ele- 
vator Co. In his statement, Mr. Yunck 
said: 

“Let us assume a car of wheat 
originated at Sterling, Colo., and 
was milled into flour at Denver, 
Colo., and subsequently shipped 
to San Francisco, Cal. On such a 
shipment of flour, the through 
rate would be $1.33 cwt. The 
same and identical car of wheat 
may likewise be forwarded direct 
from Sterling to San Francisco 
for milling and distribution in the 
San Francisco Bay area at a rate 
of $1.33 cwt. Now it is a well 
known fact that when wheat is 
unloaded into an elevator its 
identity is lost. The Pacific Coast 
miller, therefore, is in a prime 
position to export wheat which 
he may receive by truck from 
Idaho or Utah, and against such 
wheat apply the Great Plains in- 
bound rail tonnage. By such sub- 
stitution, the Pacific Coast miller 
is then in a position to obtain a 
refund in the amount of 63¢ cwt. 
($1.33 less $0.70) on each and 


every bushel of wheat the miller 
exports from the Pacific Coast 
port. In other words, the Pacific 
Coast millers, subsequent to the 
publication of the 70¢ proposed 
rate, will be free to mill Great 
Plains wheat into flour and dis- 
tribute it locally in the large met- 
ropolitan cities of California, 
Oregon and Washington, and at 
a later date export the Idaho 
truck wheat, substitute the rail 
tonnage against it and claim re- 
funds amounting to $756.00 per 
car on each and every 2,000 
bushel car of wheat moving from 
the Great Plains territory to the 
coast ports. Against this practice, 
the railroads have absolutely no 
defense.” 

The same forecast was made by 
Fred Wilson, Jr., Traffic Manager for 
Farmers Grain Cooperative, Ogden, 
Utah. The following extracts from 
his statement are pertinent: 

“No positive program has been 
presented which will guarantee 
this Midwest grain will not move 
into the commercial milling 
channels of Oregon, Washington 
or California. . . . We requested 
the Department of Agriculture to 
police and guarantee the expor- 
tation of this Midwest grain— 
identity preserved—from West 
Coast ports. Mr. Clarence Palm- 
by, Associate Administrator, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, 
USDA, answered that it is ‘not 
our responsibility to maintain 
identity preservation of this 
grain. . . . Are the rail carriers 
qualified to guarantee that this 
exact grain is exported? Has the 
Transcontinental Weighing Bu- 
reau sufficient staff to maintain 
a policing policy? . . . My con- 
tention is that it is the propo- 
nents’ desire to leave an ambigu- 
ous interpretation to this rate 
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The fundamental pro- 
gram of the proponents is to 
move wheat into the California 
commercial milling market at a 
cheap freight rate.” 

Thus Mr. Wilson not only asserts 
that those engaged in the grain and 
milling trades on the West Coast will 
through misrepresentation, fraud, and 
chicanery divert wheat shipped for 
export to domestic channels, but he 
accuses the proponents of the rate, 
namely the Wheat Producers Trans- 
portation Committee, of being a party 
to the fraud. 

Apparently, these statements were 
accepted by members of the grain 
and milling trades without any quali- 
fication. Since then I have never 
heard a denial that such fraudulent 
practices would in fact become a re- 
ality without built-in safeguards. 


structure. 


After this question was raised the 
Wheat Producers Transportation 
Committee offered an amendment to 
their application to prevent such 
practices. 

The order of the railroad com- 
panies instituting the rate assumed 
the necessity of taking steps to pre- 
vent such fraudulent action and pro- 
vided that it would not only be nec- 
essary for an applicant for a refund 
to file a statement to the effect that 
original wheat had been exported but 
that he would have to put up a bond 
to guarantee this. 

Of course, it goes without saying 
that the practices described by Mr. 
Yunck could not be carried out ex- 
cept by unethical business practices 
on the part of all those responsible 
for the diversion. In other words, to 
get the export rate and then use the 
wheat for domestic manufacture could 
only be accomplished by deliberate 
misrepresentation and lying on the 
part of the participants. 

In the part of the country where I 
live, this would not only be considered 
a violation of business ethics but also 
as fraud of the grossest character. 
And I think it should be so regarded 
in the grain trade. I want to reiterate 
at this time that I personally consider 
such practices as being fraudulent and 
have no apology for so referring to 
them as such in my weekly letter. 

The gist of my impressions is con- 
tained in the last paragraph of my 
comment, reading as follows: “Frank- 
ly, I have heard farmers and others 
express distrust and suspicion of the 
activities and practices of those en- 
gaged in the grain trade but, until this 
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exhibition at Chicago, I never realized 
how much distrust and suspicion those 
in the grain trade had of each other. 
Must be a hectic life.” 

Your editorial that you 
regard my statement as a continuation 
of the arguments which took place 
at the hearing. This is definitely not 
the case. The arguments are Over, and 
there certainly is nothing to be gained 
by trying to rehash them. 

Furthermore, the comments in 
question were not made for publica- 
tion. They were part of a weekly let- 
ter which goes to a limited number 
of people within Great Plains Wheat, 
Inc., and a few persons engaged in the 
grain and milling businesses. The com- 
ment was picked up by The Wheat 
Scoop, a publication of the Montana 
Grain Growers’ Assn., and undoubt- 
edly received some circulation in that 
way. But this was entirely uninten- 
tional on my part. Any further circu- 
lation which it may have received has 
been through circular letters on the 
part of members of the grain trade 
and in your editorial. 


indicates 


What I said was not intended to be 
insulting but rather was an expression 
of astonishment. Another reading 
might indicate that it was in the na- 
ture of an attempt to “rib” members 
of the grain trade. I think it is rather 
unfortunate that we are not on good 
enough terms to josh each other oc- 
casionally without being taken to task 
for it. We will never accomplish much 
by fanning the fires of controversy. 

Your editorial implies that wheat 
growers are unwilling to cooperate 
with the grain trade and think that 
they can do a better job of selling 
wheat themselves. I can say that as 
far as I am concerned there is no 


truth in such an implication. We have 
no intention of selling wheat, and our 
efforts in market d2velopment are 
based upon cooperation with the grain 
trade. 

You mention some of the problems 
in connection with selling American 
hard winter wheat in the Far East. 
No one is more aware of these prob- 
lems than Great Plains Wheat, Inc. 
But we believe that through our ef- 
forts, and those of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service and the Commodity 
Credit Corp., we will overcome these 
obstacles. Without attempting to take 
any undue credit, we believe that they 
can be overcome through market de- 
velopment activities. Loren Johnson, 
Vice president of Continental Grain 
Co., has pointed out on more than one 
Occasion that there are things which 
organizations like our Own can do in 
the field of market development which 
cannot be done by the grain trade. 

Suggestions have been made that 
we should not attempt to ship hard 
red wheat to Japan from the Pacific 
Coast and that we should compel the 
Japanese to take it from the Gulf. We 
have looked into that matter fully. 
With as much wheat as there is in 
the world today, the idea of compel- 
ling any buyer to buy at a certain 
place or under certain conditions is 
just plain ridiculous. The Japanese of- 
fer a dollar market. For several rea- 
sons they want to take delivery of 
wheat on the Pacific Coast. They can 
get all the hard red wheat they want 
and need from Vancouver. They are 
willing to take some of our wheat if 
we can make it available on the West 
Coast and at competitive prices. That 
is all we are trying to do. 


Sincerely, 


Uifferd R. Hope 


President 
Great Plains Wheat, Inc. 


Mr. Hope‘s request for space to reply to our Editorial Opinion 
published on page 7 of the Sept. 19 issue is readily granted. But 
it should be emphasized that our complaint concerned the words 
he chose to castigate the whole of the grain trade—and the millers. 
The editorial staff of THE MILLER is fully aware of the facts of the 
matter. Moreover, the comments, as published by The Wheat Scoop, 


were checked against a 


copy of Mr. Hope’s Weekly Letter. 


Mr. Hope says he did not intend that these remarks be published 
for the whole of the grain and milling world to see. When we saw 
the letter initially, there was no intention of publishing it because 
it was essentially a private communication addressed to “Directors, 
Officers, Employees and Friends of Great Plains Wheat, Inc.” 
However, when extracts were published by The Wheat Scoop, they 
came immediately within the public purview and subject to public 
comment. THE MILLER makes no apology for publishing the remarks 
believing it important for the trade to know what Mr. Hope thinks 


of it “privately.” 
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1911... he combined 
a genius for teaching 

with a vast knowledge 
of fundamentals 


_~ year was 1911. The man, Joseph P. Bach- 
man. The result? The Fleischmann-sponsored 
‘Bachman School of Baking.’”’ Bachman combined 
a genius for teaching with a vast knowledge of 
bakery fundamentals. Here was a man who loved 
his work, and had the knack of sharing what he 
knew. Many a successful baker, today, gives 
credit to Joe Bachman. For many a good produc- 
tion tip he passed on to bakers! 


Today, Fleischmann’s bakery production service 
staff takes on the task which Bachman initiated. 
Fleischmann considers production assistance so 
important that we have brought together the 
largest staff of bakery consultants and production 
service men in the business. There’s at least one 
in every Fleischmann district. These men are 
truly experts in the tradition of Joe Bachman. 
They keep on top of every new development in 
the industry. And they gladly share their know- 
how with bakers. Any baker! 


Our bakery production service will be available 
as long as there’s a baker who needs it. 
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The Camera Catches the Bakers in 


Here’s the American Bakers Association 


GRAHAM McGUIRE, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. 
Cloud, Minn., member of ABA’s board of governors, 
and John T. McCarthy, St. Paul, former chairman and 
president, take it easy in the picture at the left. Could 
be they’re comparing Minnesota weather with that of 
the “Windy City.” Center photo, one of ABA’s father- 


SOME EASTERNERS, an AIB poster, and early regis- 
trants. In the first picture Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee 
Bakery, McKees Rocks, Pa., and E. H. Struckmann, 
Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co., Pottstown, Pa., watch Charles J. 
Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, Washington. Mr. Schupp was 
told “to relax,” and came through with a “funny”. 


‘LOOK AT ME?’ says the cameraman to E. J. Derst, 
Jr., Derst Baking Co., Savannah, Ga., extreme left, and 
so he did, observed by Robert L. Storck, Storck Baking 
Co., Inc., Parkersburg, West Va. Three Canadians, 
center, seem right at home in Chicago: Bert Broadbent, 

Happy Home Bakery, Po 


son teams: Albert S. Schmidt, Sr. and Jr. Mr. Schmidt, 
Sr., was elected vice chairman of ABA. Both are with 
Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. Far right: Bruno 
Peterson apparently has made a remark sufficiently 
humorous to draw a smile from John R. Nissen. Both 
are with John J. Nissen Baking Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Center: Left is Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, chairman of the American Institute of 
Baking, and at right is Howard O. Hunter, AIB presi- 
dent. The last one catches early arrivals John F. Schai- 
ble, Schaible’s Bakery, Inc., Easton, Pa., and William 
E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


. I 


Bailey Foods, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., and Harvey Fenton, 
Fenton’s Bakery, Ottawa. If the Canadians were a 
long way from home, those fellows in the last group, 
just “skipped over” to the ABA convention in Chicago. 
They’re both from Indianapolis: Richard A. West, West 
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Action During Chicago Convention 
lts Members Took Over at the Sherman 


‘GOOD CROWD, EH? That could be the confidence 
imparted by Jack Lewis, Bunny Bread Co., Anna, IIl., 
to John S. Clark, Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., Indianapolis. 
Center photo: Paul R. Dietzen, Dietzen’s Bakery, Inc., 
Anderson, Ind., speaks seriously to Jesse A. Dietzen, 


ABA VETERANS relax for a smoke, at the left. They 
are: F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 
with lighter, and Fred L. Cobb, Green Bay, Wis., form- 
er chairman of the board of governors. Center, “sizing 
up” the speakers’ chairs are, left: Harold L. Budde, 
Purity Baking Co. of Illinois (Decatur) and his at- 


TWO OFFICERS OF THE Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
discuss the convention (picture at far left): Ralph M. 
Chantler, Chantler Baking Co., Inc., Butler, member 
of the PBA board of directors, and Gus Mantsch, Blue 
Bonnet Bakery, Pittsburgh, PBA vice president. “Head 
on—” that’s how the fellows in the center photo were 
caught. They’re Wayne Williams, left, Williams Baking 
Co., Scranton, Pa., and Russell Jobe 
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same firm, Kokomo. At the right: Two representatives 
of Canadian Food Products, Ltd., Toronto, take a 
breather before ABA’s progress display. They are R. H. 
Hergert and J. M. Smillie. Behind them are pictures 
of ABA officers. 


tentive listener, so relaxed, is E. V. Siebert, Noll’s 
Baking Co., Alton, Ill. At the right John T. McCarthy, 
St. Paul, is about to receive an honorary life member- 
ship in ABA from $homas L. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, ABA chairman, for his long years of 
service to the organization. 


i 


New York, chairman of the wholesale cake branch. 
Centered (photo at far right) is Burton A. Zorn, Pro- 
skauer, Rose, Goetz & Mendelsohn, New York, speak- 
er at a luncheon meeting of ABA’s industrial relations 
committee. At. Mr. Zorn’s right is E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla. At Mr. 
Zorn’s left is D. H. O’Connell, American Bakeries Co., 
Chicago, chairman of the committee. 
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MILLION 
MILES 
WITH 
NO LOSS 
CLAIMS 


Recently, Airslide car users were polled and asked to 
supply statistics. A majority have replied and the figures 
speak for themselves. Since 1954, Airslide cars have 
logged over 220,000,000 miles with no loss claims due 

to the cars. 

Of the Airslide car fleet, approximately 3,000 cars are in 
flour service. Here, sanitation is a ‘must’. Over 
170,000,000 CWT of flour have been hauled in these cars 
with no loss claims. 

That provides a lot of food for thought. If you ship 

any powdered or granular product, call on us... 

it pays to plan with General American. 


Airslide® & Dry-Flo® Car Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Alon 135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 3, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities 





Food and drug legislation 
sometimes assumes the 
proportions of a strange 
tongue for those busi- 
nessmen who must com- 
ply with its regulations 
or face the consequences. 
To understand it fully re- 
quires intensive study or 
the help of an authority 
versed in the legal lan- 
guage. Mr. Kleinfeld is 
such an authority, an ex- 
perienced Washington 
lawyer, with many years 
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in the Department of Jus- 


tice. There he studied and 
handled numerous food 
and drug actions. 
* 
He served as general 
counsel for the Delaney 
Committee, and for a 
number of years has 
maintained a private 
practice in the District of 
Columbia. His experience 
and background have 
brought him before nu- 
merous regulatory agen- 
cies and commissions of 
the federal government. 
* 

In this article, Part Il of 
his exposition on the 
manner in which food 
and drug legislation 
works, Mr. Kleinfeld goes 
on to broaden his subject 


matter. 
> 


As in Part I, Mr. Klein- 
feld’s dissertation is pre- 
sented in a readable, in- 
formative style sharp- 
ened and edited for con- 
sumption by those not 
schooled in the art of 
reading ponderous legal 
documents. 
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My Products—Can | Be Sure 
That the Labeling Is Legal? 


By VINCENT A. KLEINFELD 


Regulation of ingredients and prod- 
uct labeling is a great Goliath designed 
to protect the ultimate consumer—not 
to bewilder the baker, the miller or 
their suppliers, although this some- 
times may appear to be the intent. 

Food and drug legislation, and the 
whole compendium of laws relating to 
control, statement of contents, even 
federal trade regulation, comprise a 
mountain of legal definition “raised 
from the ground” to meet the onrush 
of new products, new methods, more 
skillful communication to the con- 
sumer—in short—the whole gamut of 
scientific innovation which character- 
izes U.S. business and industry today. 

Representatives of the Food and 
Drug Administration are authorized 
to enter establishments in which food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics are manu- 
factured and held, and to inspect the 
establishment and all pertinent equip- 
ment, materials, containers, and label- 
ing. Legislative history reveals that 
Congress did not intend this to include 
the inspection of records, invoices, 
personnel files, formulae, complaint or 
prescription files. 

Foods, drugs, devices, and cos- 
metics which are adulterated or mis- 
branded, or have been manufactured, 
processed or packed under unsanitary 
conditions, or which are forbidden or 
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restricted in sale in the country in 
which they were produced or from 
which they were exported, are refused 
admission into the U.S. Such articles 
are destroyed unless exported under 
regulations prescribed by the secretary 
of the treasury. A procedure is pro- 
vided, however, pursuant to which ar- 
ticles violating the act—but which 
can be brought into compliance—are 
released to their owner under bond 
for that purpose under supervision of 
FDA. If a product is permitted entry 
into the country, but subsequent ex- 
amination by the government reveals 
adulteration or misbranding, it can 
be seized and condemned. 
Export Provisions 

Special provision is also made with 
respect to exports. A food, drug, de- 
vice, or cosmetic intended for export 
is not deemed adulterated or mis- 
branded if it: (1) Meets specifications 
of the foreign purchaser; (2) is not in 
conflict with laws of the country to 
which it is intended for export, and 
(3) is labeled on the outside of the 
shipping package to show it is intend- 
ed for export. Attempts, unsuccessful 
so far, have been made to remove the 
exceptions applicable to exports so 
that the products will be treated in 
the same manner as those manufac- 
tured for consumption in the U.S. 

I have adverted to the liberal man- 
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ner in which the courts have construed 
the Act and to the care which should 
be employed by those entering the 
food, drug, and cosmetic field. The 
proper specialized advice is impera- 
tive if the law is not to be violated. 
This type of advice, which may be 
called “preventive medicine,” 
of vital importance in comprehending 
the extent to which labeling and ad- 
vertising may go even if, at times, 
this may differ somewhat from what 
the government may desire. 


is also 


A mere reading of various provi- 
sions of the statute and the pertinent 
regulations is frequently of little help 
in a particular problem. Let us take, 
for example, the statutory directive 
that labeling of a drug must bear such 
adequate warnings against use in those 
pathological conditions or by children 
where its use may be dangerous to 
health, or against unsafe dosage or 
methods or duration of administra- 
tion or application, in such manner 
and form, as are necessary for the 
protection of users. 

FDA has published a list of “sug- 
gested” warnings, some rather ver- 
bose. the distributor’s experts 
# should advise him 
y whether, in their 
/ opinion, the lan- 

guage of a par- 

ticular suggested 

Warning is re- 

quired or at least 

advisable. 

And if they know their business 
they can cut the wording appreciably 
and keep the core of the warning, yet 
not frighten purchasers away from 
the product. A food manufacturer 
may want to label an ingredient in a 
particular manner. This may not pre- 
cisely meet requirements of the law 
that a food ingredient must be de- 
scribed by its “common or _ usual 
name,” and if the opinion of the gov- 
ernment is asked the reply will be, as 
it must be, in the negative. In a way, 
this is putting the government official 
on the spot, making him say “no” 
when the agency is not particularly 
interested. 

Nevertheless, if the name em- 
ployed is not really mis-descriptive, it 
‘s most unlikely that any action will 

e taken by the government. Fre- 
quently, therefore, an important part 
of the “expertise” in this field is in 
knowing when to confer with the gov- 
ernment and when to avoid doing so. 


Extent of Liability 

There are two extremely important 
factors which should cause those in 
the affected industries not to proceed 
without careful guidance. A_ food, 
drug, device, or cosmetic manufac- 


Here 
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turer or distributor may be convicted 
criminally of having violated the Act 
regardless of intent, motive, or even 
consciousness of wrongdoing. The ex- 
tent of this liability is highlighted by 
a case which went to a high court a 
few years ago. The defendant, a dis- 
tributor of cosmetics, entered into a 
contract with “H” whereby “H” 
agreed to manufacture, place in pack- 
ages, and distribute to defendant's 
customers hair lacquer pads. The de- 
fendant supplied “H” with jars, caps 
and labels, and “H” impregnated the 
pads with a shellac lacquer approved 
by defendant, placed the pads in la- 
beled jars bearing defendant’s name, 
and shipped the packages in accord- 
ance with directions furnished by de- 
fendant. 


Sample Tested 

A sample submitted by “H” was 
tested by the defendant and found to 
be satisfactory. Later, without the de- 
fendant’s knowledge, “H” substituted 
for the lacquer a gum which resulted 
in physical damage to a number of 
women using the pads. The defendant 
was prosecuted and found criminally 
liable for having procured the manu- 
facture and distribution in interstate 
commerce of a deleterious cosmetic. 

The Court of Appeals, in affirming 
the defendant’s conviction, held that 
a person who brings a product cov- 
ered by the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act into commerce is bound 
to see to it that the commodity does 
not violate the provisions of the sta- 
tute. The court declared that such a 
person owes a strong duty to the 
public, and that if he entrusts its per- 
formance to another, whether the 
other be an independent contractor or 
agent, he becomes criminally respon- 
sible for the failure of the person to 
whom he has delegated the obligation 
to comply with the law. 

Further, a corporated officer, agent 
or employee may likewise personally 
be prosecuted and convicted for an 
illegal shipment by the corporation 
even if he had no direct part in the 
transaction. He may be held criminal- 
ly liable merely on the basis of having 
had a generally responsible share in 
what took place. The policy reason 
for this departure from the ordinary 
concept of the imposition of criminal 
liability can be understood. 

Such absoiute liability is bottomed 
on the philosophy that in this most 
important field of consumer protec- 
tion, penalties serve as the effective 
means of regulations, and that the 
statute dispenses with the traditional 
requirement for criminal conduct, 
awareness of some wrongdoing. 

This is predicated on the proposi- 


tion that, in the interest of the larger 
good, the Act puts the burden of act- 
ing at hazard upon a person otherwise 
innocent but standing in responsible 
relation to a public danger. This fun- 
damental policy viewpoint is readily 
understandable, but the hazard upon 
the manufacturer or distributor is a 
serious one and must be borne in 
mind by those who are either in or 
entering the field of foods, drugs, de- 
or cosmetics. 

Although the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act is the most impor- 
tant statute dealing with federal con- 
trol in the area of foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics, there are a number of other 
laws of substantial interest and sig- 
nificance, which should be discussed 


briefly. 


vices, 


The Act is broad enough to reach 
meat products that are not wholesome 
when shipped across a state line. Pri- 
mary control over such foods, how- 
ever, is vested in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture under a separate sta- 
tute, the Meat Inspection Act. 

I have mentioned the fact that con- 
ditions in our meat packing plants in 
the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and early part of the twentieth 
century were such that several Euro- 
pean countries refused to permit im- 
portation of American meat. To meet 
this economic situation, in 1890 a fed- 
eral law was enacted requiring that a 
federal inspection control be applied 
to meats intended for export to Euro- 
pean countries. Efforts continued to 
extend such control to domestic meat 
products. At last, in 1906, after con- 
sistent public demand, efforts of the 
“muckrakers,” and incidental expo- 
sure of the unsavory conditions in 
meat packing plants by Upton Sin- 
clair in the widely-read “The Jungle,” 
the Meat Inspection Act was passed. 

Briefly, this act provides for in- 
spection of animals before they are 
permitted entry into any slaughtering, 
meat canning, or 
similar establish- 
ment, and of the 
resultant meat 
products to be 
used in interstate 
or foreign com- 
merce. Products 
found to be 
wholesome are marked “U.S. Inspect- 
ed and Passed by Department of Agri- 
culture.” One who ships across a state 
line or for export a meat product 
which has not been federally inspect- 
ed, and does not bear the mark of 
inspection, is subject to criminal 
prosecution. The government need not 
establish that the uninspected meat is 
unwholesome or adulterated, merely 
that the product was not prepared 
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Food and drug legislation — 
sometimes assumes the 

proportions of a strange 

tongue for those busi- 

nessmen who must com- 

ply with its regulations 

or face the consequences. 

To understand it fully re- 

quires intensive study or 

the help of an authority 

versed in the legal lan- 

guage. Mr. Kleinfeld is 

such an authority, an ex- 

perienced Washington 

lawyer, with many years | 
in the Department of Jus- 
tice. There he studied and 

handled numerous food 

and drug actions. 

* 

He served as general 

counsel for the Delaney 

Committee, and for a 

number of years has 

maintained a private 

practice in the District of 

Columbia. His experience 

and background have 

brought him before nu- 

merous regulatory agen- 

cies and commissions of 


the federal government. 
« 


In this article, Part Il of 
his exposition on the 
manner in which food 
and drug legislation 
works, Mr. Kleinfeld goes 
on to broaden his subject 


matter. 
s 


As in Part I, Mr. Klein- 
feld’s dissertation is pre- 
sented in a readable, in- 
formative style sharp- 
ened and edited for con- 
sumption by those not 
schooled in the art of 
reading ponderous legal 
documents. 


at 
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My Products—Can | Be Sure 
That the Labeling Is Legal? 


By VINCENT A. KLEINFELD 


Regulation of ingredients and prod- 
uct labeling is a great Goliath designed 
to protect the ultimate consumer—not 
to bewilder the baker, the miller or 
their suppliers, although this some- 
times may appear to be the intent. 

Food and drug legislation, and the 
whole compendium of laws relating to 
control, statement of contents, even 
federal trade regulation, comprise a 
mountain of legal definition “raised 
from the ground” to meet the onrush 
of new products, new methods, more 
skillful communication to the con- 
sumer—in short—the whole gamut of 
scientific innovation which character- 
izes U.S. business and industry today. 

Representatives of the Food and 
Drug Administration are authorized 
to enter establishments in which food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics are manu- 
factured and held, and to inspect the 
establishment and all pertinent equip- 
ment, materials, containers, and label- 
ing. Legislative history reveals that 
Congress did not intend this to include 
the inspection of records, invoices, 
personnel files, formulae, complaint or 
prescription files. 

Foods, drugs, devices, and cos- 
metics which are adulterated or mis- 
branded, or have been manufactured, 
processed or packed under unsanitary 
conditions, or which are forbidden or 
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restricted in sale in the country in 
which they were produced or from 
which they were exported, are refused 
admission into the U.S. Such articles 
are destroyed unless exported under 
regulations prescribed by the secretary 
of the treasury. A procedure is pro- 
vided, however, pursuant to which ar- 
ticles violating the act—but which 
can be brought into compliance—are 
released to their owner under bond 
for that purpose under supervision of 
FDA. If a product is permitted entry 
into the country, but subsequent ex- 
amination by the government reveals 
adulteration or misbranding, it can 
be seized and condemned. 


Export Provisions 

Special provision is also made with 
respect to exports. A food, drug, de- 
vice, or cosmetic intended for export 
is not deemed adulterated or mis- 
branded if it: (1) Meets specifications 
of the foreign purchaser; (2) is not in 
conflict with laws of the country to 
which it is intended for export, and 
(3) is labeled on the outside of the 
shipping package to show it is intend- 
ed for export. Attempts, unsuccessful 
so far, have been made to remove the 
exceptions applicable to exports so 
that the products will be treated in 
the same manner as those manufac- 
tured for consumption in the U.S. 

I have adverted to the liberal man- 
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ner in which the courts have construed 
the Act and to the care which should 
be employed by those entering the 
food, drug, and cosmetic field. The 
proper specialized advice is impera- 
tive if the law is not to be violated. 
This type of advice, which may be 
called “preventive medicine,” is also 
of vital importance in comprehending 
the extent to which labeling and ad- 
vertising may go even if, at times, 
this may differ somewhat from what 
the government may desire. 

A mere reading of various provi- 
sions of the statute and the pertinent 
regulations is frequently of little help 
in a particular problem. Let us take, 
for example, the statutory directive 
that labeling of a drug must bear such 
adequate warnings against use in those 
pathological conditions or by children 
where its use may be dangerous to 
health, or against unsafe dosage or 
methods or duration of administra- 


tion or application, in such manner 
and form, as are necessary for the 
protection of users. 

FDA has published a list of “sug- 
gested” warnings, some rather ver- 
bose. 


Here the distributor’s experts 

? should advise him 
whether, in their 
opinion, the lan- 
guage of a par- 
ticular suggested 
Warning is re- 
quired or at least 
advisable. 

And if they know their business 
they can cut the wording appreciably 
and keep the core of the warning, yet 
not frighten purchasers away from 
the product. A food manufacturer 
may want to label an ingredient in a 
particular manner. This may not pre- 
cisely meet requirements of the law 
that a food ingredient must be de- 
scribed by its “common or _ usual 
name,” and if the opinion of the gov- 
ernment is asked the reply will be, as 
it must be, in the negative. In a way, 
this is putting the government official 
on the spot, making him say “no” 
when the agency is not particularly 
interested. 

Nevertheless, if the name em- 
ployed is not really mis-descriptive, it 
‘s most unlikely that any action will 
be taken by the government. Fre- 
quently, therefore, an important part 
of the “expertise” in this field is in 
knowing when to confer with the gov- 
ernment and when to avoid doing so. 


Extent of Liability 

There are two extremely important 
factors which should cause those in 
the affected industries not to proceed 
without careful guidance. A_ food, 
drug, device, or cosmetic manufac- 
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turer or distributor may be convicted 
criminally of having violated the Act 
regardless of intent, motive, or even 
consciousness of wrongdoing. The ex- 
tent of this liability is highlighted by 
a case which went to a high court a 
few years ago. The defendant, a dis- 
tributor of cosmetics, entered into a 
contract with “H” whereby “H” 
agreed to manufacture, place in pack- 
ages, and distribute to defendant’s 
customers hair lacquer pads. The de- 
fendant supplied “H” with jars, caps 
and labels, and “H” impregnated the 
pads with a shellac lacquer approved 
by defendant, placed the pads in la- 
beled jars bearing defendant’s name, 
and shipped the packages in accord- 
ance with directions furnished by de- 
fendant. 

Sample Tested 

A sample submitted by “H” was 
tested by the defendant and found to 
be satisfactory. Later, without the de- 
fendant’s knowledge, “H” substituted 
for the lacquer a gum which resulted 
in physical damage to a number of 
women using the pads. The defendant 
was prosecuted and found criminally 
liable for having procured the manu- 
facture and distribution in interstate 
commerce of a deleterious cosmetic. 

The Court of Appeals, in affirming 
the defendant’s conviction, held that 
a person who brings a product cov- 
ered by the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act into commerce is bound 
to see to it that the commodity does 
not violate the provisions of the sta- 
tute. The court declared that such a 
person owes a strong duty to the 
public, and that if he entrusts its per- 
formance to another, whether the 
other be an independent contractor or 
agent, he becomes criminally respon- 
sible for the failure of the person to 
whom he has delegated the obligation 
to comply with the law. 

Further, a corporated officer, agent 
or employee may likewise personally 
be prosecuted and convicted for an 
illegal shipment by the corporation 
even if he had no direct part in the 
transaction. He may be held criminal- 
ly liable merely on the basis of having 
had a generally responsible share in 
what took place. The policy reason 
for this departure from the ordinary 
concept of the imposition of criminal 
liability can be understood. 

Such absolute liability is bottomed 
on the philosophy that in this most 
important field of consumer protec- 
tion, penalties serve as the effective 
means of regulations, and that the 
statute dispenses with the traditional 
requirement for criminal conduct, 
awareness of some wrongdoing. 


This is predicated on the proposi- 


tion that, in the interest of the larger 
good, the Act puts the burden of act- 
ing at hazard upon a person otherwise 
innocent but standing in responsible 
relation to a public danger. This fun- 
damental policy viewpoint is readily 
understandable, but the hazard upon 
the manufacturer or distributor is a 
serious one and must be borne in 
mind by those who are either in or 
entering the field of foods, drugs, de- 
vices, or cosmetics. 

Although the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act is the most impor- 
tant statute dealing with federal con- 
trol in the area of foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics, there are a number of other 
laws of substantial interest and sig- 
nificance, which should be discussed 
briefly. 

The Act is broad enough to reach 
meat products that are not wholesome 
when shipped across a state line. Pri- 
mary control over such foods, how- 
ever, is vested in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture under a separate sta- 
tute, the Meat Inspection Act. 

I have mentioned the fact that con- 
ditions in our meat packing plants in 
the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and early part of the twentieth 
century were such that several Euro- 
pean countries refused to permit im- 
portation of American meat. To meet 
this economic situation, in 1890 a fed- 
eral law was enacted requiring that a 
federal inspection control be applied 
to meats intended for export to Euro- 
pean countries. Efforts continued to 
extend such control to domestic meat 
products. At last, in 1906, after con- 
sistent public demand, efforts of the 
“muckrakers,” and incidental expo- 
sure of the unsavory conditions in 
meat packing plants by Upton Sin- 
clair in the widely-read “The Jungle,” 
the Meat Inspection Act was passed. 

Briefly, this act provides for in- 
spection of animals before they are 
permitted entry into any slaughtering, 
meat canning, or 
similar establish- 
ment, and of the 
resultant meat 
products to be 
used in interstate 
or foreign com- 
merce. Products 
found to be 
wholesome are marked “U.S. Inspect- 
ed and Passed by Department of Agri- 
culture.” One who ships across a state 
line or for export a meat product 
which has not been federally inspect- 
ed, and does not bear the mark of 
inspection, is subject to criminal 
prosecution. The government need not 
establish that the uninspected meat is 
unwholesome or adulterated, merely 
that the product was not prepared 
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Food Regulations 


under federal inspection and did not 
bear the mark of such inspection. 


Interstate Shipment 

In addition to prohibition against 
the interstate shipment of uninspected 
meat, the law defines what the inspec- 
tion program shall be. The inspection 
program consists generally of examin- 
ation of the animals and their car- 
casses, constant inspection during 
preparation of the meat product to 
make certain that sanitary conditions 
are observed, examination of all in- 
gredients, and making certain that 
labeling of the product is not false or 
deceptive and is informative. Further, 
standards of identity have been estab- 
lished for many meat products, such 
as for soups, meat pies, luncheon 
meat, chili con carne, corned beef 
hash, and a variety of sausages. 

Federal inspection begins with ap- 
proval of a plant’s construction and 
equipment. Once this approval is ob- 
tained and inspection started, the es- 
tablishment is required to maintain the 
sanitation standards. Inspection of 
meat begins with live animals resting 
in holding pens in the yards. Follow- 
ing pre-slaughter inspection, post- 
slaughter inspection is given to every 
carcass, and supervision and inspec- 
tion continue through each stage of 
the meat’s preparation for market. 

The secretary of agriculture is re- 
sponsible for issuing regulations nec- 
essary in carrying out the provisions 
of the Meat Inspection Act and for 
maintaining the federal meat inspec- 
tion service. The function is now car- 
ried on by the Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion in the Agricultural Research 
Service of USDA. 

More than 80% of the meat and 
meat food products produced com- 
mercially are processed for interstate 
or foreign use and bear a legend on 
the can, package or jar attesting to 
federal inspection and approval. 

Although meat and meat products 
moving across state lines were re- 
quired to be inspected under the Meat 
Inspection Act after 1906, poultry 
was not subject to compulsory federal 
inspection. For a number of years 
those engaged in marketing poultry 
could obtain such inspection if they 
desired it, but there was no law com- 
pelling inspection. 

Sanitary Conditions 

The sanitary conditions in some 
plants, consequently, were quite un- 
savory. Many consumers, learning of 
this situation, avoided poultry prod- 
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ucts, particularly in restaurants. The 
problem was forcefully brought to the 
attention of Congress, however, by 
representatives of the workers in poul- 
try establishments, for, due to the un- 
sanitary conditions, some workers de- 
veloped a disease from infected poul- 
try. The result was the passage in 
1957 of the Poultry Products Inspec- 
tion Act. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1957, any estab- 
lishment slaughtering poultry for 
transportation or sale in _ interstate 
commerce must obtain federal inspec- 
tion. With certain limited exceptions, 
all dressed poultry or poultry products 
shipped in interstate or foreign com- 
merce must be inspected. The term 
“poultry” includes chickens, turkeys, 
ducks, geese, and guineas. 

The Act also provides that, follow- 
ing a request from state or local of- 
ficials or local poultry industry groups, 
and under certain conditions, the sec- 
retary of agriculture may “designate” 
cities or areas where he has reason to 
believe that poultry or poultry prod- 
ucts, although they may not move 
across state lines, are handled or con- 
sumed in such volume as to affect the 
movement of inspected poultry prod- 
ucts in interstate commerce. These 


designated cities or areas are known 
as “designated major consuming 
areas” and are subject to such pro- 
visions of the statute as the secretary 
of agriculture may prescribe. 

The Poultry Products Inspection 
Act is administered by the inspection 
branch, poultry division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service of USDA. It is the 
responsibility of each processor who 
is required to have inspection service 
to make application to the department 
for inspection. 

Inspection consists of an examina- 
tion of each bird processed to deter- 
mine its wholesomeness and _ fitness 
for food, maintenance of prescribed 
sanitary standards, and supervision of 
the preparation, processing, labeling 
and packaging of poultry products. 
Thus, consumers who buy inspected 
poultry and processed poultry prod- 
ucts bearing the federal inspection 
mark can be assured (as in the case 
of meat and meat products inspected 
under the Meat Inspection Act) that 
their poultry meat comes from healthy 
birds processed in sanitary surround- 
ings and that it is labeled truthfully. 
Those who violate the Act are subject 
to fine and imprisonment. 

Another Act 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act provides specifically that 
nothing contained in that law shall be 
construed as affecting or modifying 
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the provisions of the Virus, Serum, 
and Toxin Act. That extremely im- 
portant statute in the field of the pro- 
tection of public health, passed in 
1902, is now incorporated in the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act, and is admin- 
istered by the Public Health Service 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The statute controls manufacture 
of biological products—described in 
the law as any virus, therapeutic ser- 
um, toxin, antitoxin or analogous 
product. For example, marketing of 
life-saving drugs such as the smallpox 
vaccine and the Salk vaccine for polio 


is regulated by this law. Briefly, the 
statute provides that no one shall dis- 
tribute in interstate commerce, or im- 
port or export, any virus, serum, tox- 
in, antitoxin, or other product, ap- 
plicable to the prevention, treatment 
or cure of diseases or injuries of hu- 
man beings, unless the product has 
been prepared at an_ establishment 
licensed by the secretary of health, 
education, and welfare. 

Each package of the drug must be 
plainly marked with the name of the 
drug, the name, address, the license 
number of the manufacturer, and the 
date beyond which the contents can- 
not be expected beyond reasonable 
doubt to yield their specific results. 
Employees of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may 
inspect establishments preparing such 
products at all reasonable hours. 

Licenses for the maintenance of 
establishments preparing the products 
covered by the Act are issued only 
upon proof that the establishment and 
the products for which a license is 
desired meet standards designed to 
insure the continued safety, purity 
and potency of such products. These 
standards are prescribed in regula- 
tions made jointly by the surgeon gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service and 
the surgeons general of the Army and 
Navy and approved by the secretary 
of health, education, and welfare, and 
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licenses for new products may be is- 
sued only upon a showing that they 
meet the standards. Those who violate 
the law are subject to fine and im- 
prisonment. 

An example of how the law oper- 
ates is the Salk vaccine against in- 
fantile paralysis. In the spring and 
summer of 1954, a large-scale field 
trial of a new vaccine against polio, 
developed by Dr. Jonas E. Salk, of 
the University of Pittsburgh, was con- 
ducted under auspices of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. A 
scientific committee which had been 
created to evaluate the results of the 
trial reported that the vaccine, used 
on more than 450,000 children in 44 
states, had been safe and effective in 
substantially reducing the risk of 
paralytic polio. Upon recommenda- 
tion of the Public Health Service, the 
secretary of health, education, and 
welfare, under provisions of the sta- 
tute, licensed six manufacturers to 
produce the Salk vaccine. 


insufficient Controls 

During the following spring, cases 
of polio were reported among chil- 
dren who had received the vaccine 
manufactured by one of the produc- 
ers. Apparently because controls and 
procedures were not sufficient, a small 
number of children developed polio. 
As a result, the Public Health Service 
requested withdrawal of the manufac- 
turer’s product and conducted an in- 
vestigation of production and testing 
of the vaccine. 

This review led to revisions in re- 
quirements for manufacturing and 
testing the Salk vaccine, closer obser- 
vation of the manufacturing processes, 
and initiation of a research program 
in development of the vaccine. The 
data indicated that cases associated 
with the vaccine produced by one 
manufacturer had the characteristics 
of a common source epidemic, and 
that the development of polio in some 
children was the result of presence of 
live polio virus in some lots of the 
vaccine prepared by the manufacturer. 

The question may well be asked 
why revisions and more rigid safe- 
guards and observations of the manu- 
facturing processes were not put into 
effect earlier by the government, or 
why the government did not request 
manufacturers of the vaccine to sub- 
mit samples of each batch to the gov- 
ernment for examination, at least dur- 
ing the first year. 


It is interesting to note that, in civil 
suits for damages instituted by the 


parents of some children who had 
been stricken by polio after use of 
the vaccine produced by the manufac- 
turer in question, large verdicts were 
awarded by the juries. These verdicts 
were awarded, however, not on the 
basis of negligence on the part of the 
manufacturer, but rather on the basis 
that, when the manufacturer distrib- 
uted the vaccine there was an implied 
warranty (which amounted to a con- 
tractual obligation) that the vaccine 
did not have live polio virus that could 
infect the children. 

These judgments against the manu- 
facturer are being appealed. 


FTC Functions 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
a number of important functions. It 
possesses the over-all responsibility of 
stopping illegal business practices 
which deceive the public or threaten 
fair competition in interstate com- 
merce. I shall discuss here the func- 
tion of the commission in the adver- 
tising of foods, drugs, devices and 
cosmetics, and not its function in the 
fields of anti-trust and monopoly and 
unfair competition. 

FTC protects the consuming public 
from being deceived in its purchase 
of foods, drugs, devices and cosmetics 
advertised or sold across state lines. 
This type of anti-deceptive activity 
also, incidentally, protects honest 
manufacturers and distributors of 
these products from the unfair advan- 
tage possessed by their competitors 
who chose to engage in fraudulent or 
deceptive advertising. 

FTC is composed of five commis- 
sioners appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, of 


whom no 
\ more than 
WY three may be 
\ Uf of the same 
i political party. 
‘ The _ original 


i Federal Trade 
C o m mission 


Act of 1914 

p ro hibited 
“unfair methods of competition in 
commerce.” In 1931, the Supreme 
Court held that the commission could 
not proceed unless it established that 
the deceptive acts complained of 
caused injury to competition. 

In 1938 amendments were passed 
to give the commission authority to 
proceed against “unfair or deceptive 
acts or practices in commerce” as well 
as “unfair methods of competition in 
commerce,” so that orders of the 
commission may be issued without 
the necessity of proving injury to 
competition. 

These amendments also conferred 
special authority in the commission to 
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control the advertising of foods, 
drugs, devices and cosmetics. When 
necessary for protection of the public 
interest, the commission is authorized 
to obtain temporary injunctions 
against the false or deceptive adver- 
tising of foods, drugs, devices and 
cosmetics pending completion of the 
cease and desist order proceedings. 

Where the product advertised may 
be injurious to health or the adver- 
tising has been disseminated with a 
fraudulent intent, criminal prosecution 
may be brought by the Department 
of Justice upon recommendation of 
the FTC. Upon conviction, the 
defendant may be fined $5,000 and 
sentenced to six months of imprison- 
ment, or double this fine and impris- 
onment for a second offense. The 
commission seeks criminal prosecu- 
tion, however, in extremely few in- 
stances. This is one of the important 
differences in this field between the 
commission and FDA. 

The commission customarily pro- 
ceeds by issuing a complaint against 
someone alleged to have engaged in 
false or deceptive advertising. The 
complaint seeks to require the respon- 
dent to cease and desist from con- 
tinuing to disseminate the false or de- 
ceptive advertising. Sometimes, even 
before issuance of a complaint, a 
stipulation is signed under which the 
respondent agrees that he will refrain 
from the advertising. 

After a complaint is filed, the re- 
spondent frequently comes in volun- 
tarily and consents to a cease and de- 
sist order. When the respondent does 
not do this, hearings are held before 
an examiner, frequently in various 
cities throughout the country, and wit- 
nesses for the government and the re- 
spondent are examined and cross- 
examined under oath by counsel for 
both sides. The proceedings are rather 
formal in nature and quite similar to 
those before a judge and jury. 
Hearing Procedure 

The procedure of the commission 
in holding hearings in various cities, 
although convenient for witnesses, 
may create a serious financial burden 
upon litigants. This is presumably one 
reason for the numerous stipulations 
and consent orders which are agreed 
to by respondents—at times they sim- 
ply cannot afford the legal fees and 
other expenses necessitated by the 
lengthy proceedings in many cities. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act 
contains an extremely important pro- 
vision with respect to foods, drugs, 
devices and cosmetics. This states (and 
there is generally similar language in 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act dealing with labeling) that in de- 
termining whether any advertisement 
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is misleading, there shall be taken 
into account not only representations 
but also the extent to which the ad- 
vertisement affirmatively fails to re- 
veal facts material in the light of the 
representations. 

For example, suppose a product is 
advertised for baldness. It may be ef- 
fective for a very limited type of 
baldness. If it is held out for baldness 
in general, the commission not only 
will prohibit the manufacturer from 
advertising that his product is helpful 
in all kinds of baldness, but may also 
compel him to reveal in his advertis- 
ing that the majority of cases are 
caused by age and male pattern bald- 
ness and that the preparation is not 
effective in such cases. 

A respondent may seek review by 
a U.S. Court of Appeals from a cease 
and desist order of FTC. If the court 
affirms the order, or 60 days after the 
issuance of the order if no appeal is 
taken, the order becomes final. 

Until this occurs the respondent 
may not be unduly concerned, for 
he is not actually being punished for 
his past transgressions but being di- 
rected not to do it again. Once the 
cease and desist order has become 
final, however, it is most important 
not to violate it. This is because in 


the event of a violation of the order 
a civil penalty suit may be instituted 
by the government seeking up to 
$5,000 for each offense, and each 
separate advertisement during each 
day of a continuing violation may be 
treated as a separate offense. 
Insecticide Act 

The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act, commonly re- 
ferred to as “the Insecticide Act,” is 
designed to protect those who use in- 
secticides, fungicides and rodenticides, 
weed-killers and disinfectants, known 
as “economic poisons,” from ineffec- 
tive or unsafe products of this char- 
acter. 

An “economic poison” is a sub- 
stance intended to prevent, destroy, 
repel or mitigate insects, rodents, fun- 
gi, bacteria and weeds. “Fungi” in- 
cludes molds, yeasts and bacteria ex- 
cept those on or in living man or 
other animals. Typical examples of 
fungicides are preparations intended 
for disinfecting premises to prevent 
the spread of disease, products of- 
fered for the prevention of the growth 
of bacteria and molds, and substances 
intended to prevent rot or decay by 
resisting the growth of organisms 
causing rot or decay. 

The law requires that labeling of 
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an economic poison contain directions 
for use which are adequate for the 
protection of the public. The direc- 
tions must be such that the product 
will be effective for the intended pur- 
poses and will not be harmful to man 
or beneficial animals when used as 
directed. 

The label must bear necessary 
warning or caution statements, and 
any product which contains an in- 
gredient in a quantity highly toxic to 
man must bear on the label the skull 
and crossbones, the word “poison” 
prominently in red, and the statement 
of an antidote for the poison. Certain 
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white powdered economic poisons, 
such as lead arsenate and sodium 
fluoride, must be distinctly colored or 
discolored so as to prevent their be- 
ing mistaken for common white 
powdered foods such as salt, 
flour or baking powder. 

The reason is obvious. Many fatali- 
ties occurred in the past because 
people mistook a poison such as so- 
dium fluoride, used to kill rats, for 
an ingredient of food. 

The Act contains a very strong 
weapon for consumer and industry 
protection in requiring that all eco- 
nomic poisons must be registered with 
USDA before being shipped in inter- 
state commerce. When a manufactur- 
er wishes to register an economic 
poison, he must submit to USDA an 
application for registration, together 
with duplicate copies of the proposed 
labels, as well as circulars and other 
advertising material, together with a 
statement of any other claims to be 
made for the product and directions 
for use. 

Unless the information appears on 
the label submitted, there must also 
be furnished to the department a state- 
ment of the name and _ percentage 
amount of each active ingredient of 
the economic poison and _ pertinent 
information concerning the other in- 
gredients and the physical properties 
of the product. 

If a product and its proposed label- 
ing, after examination by the appro- 
priate technical personnel, appear to 
be in full compliance with require- 
ments of the statute, registration is 
issued by the department. Registra- 
tion, however, is primarily a device 
to bring the economic poison to the 
attention of USDA and to furnish an 
opportunity to correct obvious faults 
in labeling. 

Although the registration is made 
after careful consideration by USDA, 
as a matter of law the registration is 
not an approval of either the product 
or its claims by the government. The 
manufacturer is responsible for the 
compliance of his labeling with legal 
requirements. Further, the Act does 
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not permit the fact that registration 
has been issued to be used as a de- 
fense in case of a violation of the 
law, and the manufacturer is not per- 
mitted to place on the label a state- 
ment that the product is registered. 

If a product or its labeling does 
not appear to comply with the law, 
the manufacturer is informed of the 
objections and given an opportunity 
to make necessary corrections. In the 
event information he has submitted is 
insufficient, so that proper consider‘- 
tion cannot be given to the labeling, 
he is asked for more information. For 
example, he may be asked for results 
of experimental work disclosing both 
the safety and effectiveness of his 
product. 

The Act contains a provision to the 
effect that penalties named in the law 
shall not apply to a manufacturer or 
shipper of an economic poison for 
experimental use only if a permit is 
obtained from USDA before a ship- 
ment is made. Consequently, when 
the manufacturer of a new economic 
poison has carried out sufficient lab- 
oratory tests to make him think it may 
have commercial possibilities, and he 
wishes to have it tested on a larger 
scale, he may request a permit to ship 
the product for experimental use. 

To obtain such a permit he must 
submit the following information: 
Name and address of the shipper and 
the places from which shipment will 
be made; the proposed shipping pe- 
riod; identification of the material to 
be covered by the permit; approximate 
quantities to be shipped; the types of 
tests; a statement that the product is 
intended for experimental use only; 
the proposed labeling of the product, 
and a statement certifying that the 
economic poison is to be used for ex- 
perimental purposes only and that to 
the best of his knowledge the persons 
to whom it will be shipped are quali- 
fied to do the experimental work. 

In the event the manufacturer sub- 
sequently believes that he has suf- 
ficient information about his product 
to jusifty its registration, he submits 
all of the information relative to its 
effectiveness and toxicity to USDA. 

The Act contains a somewhat un- 
usual provision. If a manufacturer 
disagrees with the criticisms of his 
proposed labeling by USDA, he may 
demand a “registration under pro- 
test,” which must be granted. The ef- 
fect of a registration under protest is 
to increase the possible penalties if 
the manufacturer should be found 
guilty of a violation of the law by 
reason of the factors to which objec- 
tion was taken by USDA. There have 
been very few registrations under pro- 
test. 

The 


Act authorizes USDA to co- 
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operate with the agricultural or other 
regulatory agencies of the various 
States in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and in securing uniformity 
of regulations. In accordance with 
this authority, very close contact is 
maintained with the state enforce- 
ment agencies. 

The department has participated in 
the preparation of a proposed Uni- 
form State Economic Poisons Act, 
which in some form or other has been 
passed by a majority of the states. 
When new chemicals are registered 
under the Act as economic poisons, it 
is the policy of USDA to notify state 
officials desiring such notification of 
the fact of registration. Even though 
federal registration is secured, it is 
nevertheless necessary to register the 
product in each state where law re- 
quires registration. 


Products Covered 

A tremendous number and variety 
of products are subject to jurisdiction 
of the statute. It covers not only 
products designed to kill insects and 
rats or which are to be used against 
plant diseases or to kill weeds, but 
also preparations marketed for steri- 
lizing or disinfecting materials, equip- 
ment, clothing, etc. For example, 
preparations intended for disinfecting 
premises to prevent the spread of dis- 
ease and for disinfecting food-han- 


dling and dairy equipment, surgical 
instruments and barber and beauty 
shop utensils are encompassed by the 
statute. 

As in the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, it is the intended use 
of a product that may bring it within 
the scope of the Insecticide Act. De- 
termining such use is therefore of vital 
importance. The intent is not derived 
solely from an examination of the 
claims and directions for use on the 
label of a product, but also from 
representations made in typical adver- 
tising media, such as in newspapers 
and magazines and by radio or TV, 
and even of statements made by the 
manufacturer or distributor of the 
product. 

In one case, a product called 
“Kitchen Klenzer,” for scouring sinks 
and kitchen utensils, was held to be 
a fungicide by virtue of the fact that 
the label claimed that the product 
would remove germs and had an anti- 
septic action. It was the intended use, 
falling within the definition of “fungi- 
cide” in the Act, which brought the 
product within the purview of the 
statute. 

The fact that the product would 
not, in fact, kill fungi did not remove 
it from the classification of “fungi- 
cide.” 

Thus, been 


when materials have 
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A NEW CHEMICAL research laboratory, representing a $750,000 in- 
vestment by Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., will be constructed in Tonawanda, 
N.Y., and this is the architect’s sketch. The town of Tonawanda is main 
location of W&T’s lucidol division, vital facility for manufacture of 
organic peroxides, one being the active ingredient in the flour bleaching 
product, Novadelox. Single-story, U-shaped, the laboratory will provide 
20,000 sq. ft. of space divided into 10 separate research laboratories. 
Scheduled to be finished late next spring and in full operation by August 
of 1961, it will be staffed by more than 30 research chemists and 


technicians. 
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Ever wonder why two flours with the same ash and protein analysis 
can differ so widely in baking performance? Simply because this type of 
analysis—as a measure of flour quality—is old-fashioned. It belongs back 
in the days of the old millstone. 

Ash content is nothing more than an index of color. The modern 
electronic color measuring instruments of Pillsbury’s research laboratory 
have completely outdated ash measure. 

Protein as a quality standard has been abused, too—to the point where 
protein quantity has been placed above protein quality. (Protein is not 


necessarily a measure of gluten strength. ) 
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Through years of exhaustive research, Pillsbury has de- 
veloped a new concept of quality. A concept based on modern 
scientific methods for insuring baking uniformity. That's 
why—no matter what your baking needs—you can’t buy 
better flour than Pillsbury. 
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treated so that the materials them- 
selves are protected from fungi, they 
will not fall within the classification of 
economic poisons. But if intended use 
of the treated materials discloses that 
their purpose is to repel bacteria or 
fungi on textiles, paints or other prod- 
ucts, then the materials would be cov- 
ered by the Act. 

A typical example is paper treated 
so that it will be resistant against mil- 
dew. The paper would not be classified 
as an economic poison. However, if 
by means of representations, wherever 
they appear, the treated paper is mar- 
keted to protect a food product 
against spoilage by fungi, the treated 
paper would fall within the category 
of an economic poison. 

The problem is highlighted by a sit- 
uation existing with respect to paints. 
If a chemical has been added to a 
paint to make the paint mildew-re- 
sistant, and the paint is held out as 
being mildew-resistant, the paint 
would not come within the scope of 
the Act. But as soon as a paint is 
represented as being capable of pro- 
tecting other materials from decay 
by, or to prevent the growth of, fungi 
or bacteria, or to give protection to 
persons against germs, the paint would 
be an economic poison. 

At the peril of laboring the point 
unduly, I want to repeat that to a 
large extent the problem is one of 
semantics. If I claim that my product 
is germ resistant or bacteria proof, 
this would not automatically bring it 
within the coverage of the Act. But 
if the labeling or advertising of my 
product, whether it is a paint, textile, 
or any other commodity, represents 
that the product protects other com- 
modities or persons against bacteria 
or fungi, then my product is an 
“economic poison.” 

If my laundry materials are held 
out simply as having been sterilized 
or disinfected by some process, they 
would not be covered by the statute. 
But if an article of clothing is offered 
for the purpose of affording contin- 
uing hygienic protection to the pur- 
chaser during use, the article is cov- 
ered by the Act. Stockings treated 
with a substance to help prevent 
athlete’s foot, and diapers and bed 
pads treated to combat bacteria, and 
offered for these purposes, are “eco- 
nomic poisons.” Endless examples can 
be given but, as indicated, it is the 
intent of the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor, as evidenced by his repre- 
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sentations, that determines the ques- 
tion whether the Insecticide Act 
comes into play. 

On July 12, 1960, President Eisen- 
hower signed into law two important 
bills relating to the Food and Drug 
Administration. One of these was a 
direct amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and 
deals with “color additives.” The 
other, denominated the “Hazardous 
Substances Labeling Act,” is not a 
part of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act itself, but is to be ad- 
ministered by FDA. 

The Color Additive Amendments 
of 1960 broaden the authority of 
FDA with reference to colors used in 
foods, drugs and cosmetics. Previous- 
ly, the only colors which had to be 
“cleared” through the agency were 
coal-tar colors. Such colors, common- 
ly referred to as “certified colors,” 
were permitted in foods, and most 
drugs and cosmetics, only if they 
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were completely harmless and certi- 
fied by the government. The new 
amendment requires every “color ad- 
ditive” (defined as any substance cap- 
able of imparting color to a food, 
drug, cosmetic or the human body) 
to be cleared through FDA before it 
can be used. 

The criteria for use of these colors 
relate primarily to safety, but also in- 
volve the question of deception. Thus, 
the colors must be demonstrated to 
be safe, and it also must be proven 
that their use will not result in de- 
ception of the consumer. Because of 
the large number of colors that must 
be cleared through FDA, Congress 
granted a general 2'2-year grace pe- 
riod to comply with the new amend- 
ment. 

The Hazardous Substances Label- 
ing Act in effect requires that many 
commonly used household articles, 
which have the capacity to cause sub- 
stantial injury or illness, bear adequate 
labeling statements warning against 
the hazardous attributes of the ar- 
ticles and providing information for 
first-aid treatment. 

Included within the broad definition 


NEARING COMPLETION is this new flour mill in Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
MIAG of Braunschweig, Germany, sent specialists to the site for plan- 
ning and construction work. Additionally, a MIAG milling superintend- 
ent will start the mill and train local personnel. On the left is the grain 
elevator, in the center the cleaning house with water tower, and the mill 
warehouse is at the back. It is a complete 4,000 cwt. mill with ship un- 
loading facilities to be installed in the port of Guayaquil. The ship un- 
loading plant, of pneumatic design, has a capacity of approximately 1,700 
bu. per hour and the elevator a capacity of 180,000 bu. Plant design 
allows for expansion of the mill, grain storage and warehouses. 
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of hazardous substances are articles 
which are “toxic,” “corrosive,” “ir- 
ritants,” “strong sensitizers,” “flam- 
mable” or which generate “pressure 
through decomposition, heat, or other 
means.” These terms are more specifi- 
cally defined in the law. Excluded 
from the definition are foods, drugs 
and cosmetics, economic poisons sub- 
ject to the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act, and sub- 
stances intended for use as fuels when 
stored in containers and used in the 
heating, cooking, or refrigeration sys- 
tems of a house. 

It can be seen that the main thrust 
of this statute is to provide the con- 
sumer with information relating to 
the dangers of use and misuses of the 
substances covered. The Act is in- 
tended to reduce the hazards of such 
use by providing adequate warnings 
and other information. 

Sanctions available to the govern- 
ment for violation of the Hazardous 
Substances Labeling Act include seiz- 
ure of the offending article, injunc- 
tions and criminal prosecution of the 
parties responsible for a_ violation. 
Congress gave the affected industries 
until February, 1961, to comply with 
the labeling requirements of the Act, 
but this time can be further extended 
by the secretary of health, education, 
and welfare through January, 1962. « 


Manischewitz Line 
To Be Distributed 
By Mutual Biscuit 


The B. Manischewitz Co. is looking 
for wider distribution of its Tam line 
of crackers, and it has named a firm 
with 61 years in the business of dis- 
tribution to help do the job. 

Mutual Biscuit Co., Inc., a firm with 
an impressive record in the field, be- 
comes exclusive distributor for Man- 
ischewitz’s Tam Tam, Onion Tam and 
Rye Tam crackers in New York, New 
Jersey and the greater metropolitan 
area. 

Mutual, states Bernard Manische- 
witz, president of the firm which 
bears his name, is the largest inde- 
pendent distributor of crackers and 
cookies in the U.S. 

The distributor is working to build 
volume in cracker departments of 
grocery chains, associations and inde- 
pendent stores, along with restaurants 
and institutions, for the Tam line. 

In addition to the general consumer, 
widespread acceptance of the Tam 
Tams is expected among the area’s 
Puerto Rican population. Tam Tams 
currently are one of the top cracker 
sellers in Puerto Rico. « 
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Burry Buys Control 
Of Cookie, Cracker 
Firm in Brooklyn 


Burry Biscuit Corp. of Elizabeth, 
N.J., has acquired all the capital stock 
of a Brooklyn cookie and cracker 
firm, giving Burry a line of merchan- 
dise now in the vending machine area 
of operations. 

The firm acquired is Blue Jay Food 
Products Co., Inc., which manufac- 
tures Lord Byron cookie and cracker 
products. Blue Jay was organized in 
1949, 

George W. Burry, president of the 
Burry firm, states that his company 
has formed a new Vend Pac division 
which will include Blue Jay. Harry A. 
Shenkman, Blue Jay’s president, will 
be chief executive officer of this di- 
vision. 

The Burry Vend Pac division will 
continue to produce the Blue Jay Lord 
Byron products, but a new line of 
biscuit items will also be introduced 
for the vending machine trade under 
the Burry label. 

Blue Jay’s volume has been ap- 
proximately $1 million annually. Add- 
ed lines and increased distribution 
should enable Burry’s Vend Pac di- 
vision to augment sales substantially, 
Mr. Burry stated. « 


Bakery Wins Awards 
At California Fair 


Six gold medals, including a special 
“sweepstakes” honor, have been 
awarded to Butter-Nut Bakery Co., 
San Francisco, as the result of a con- 
sumer reaction council program con- 
ducted at the California State Fair at 
Sacramento. 

Butter-Nut’s medal-winning entries 
in the bakery division were white 
bread, cracked wheat bread, “Crackle 
Crunch,” 100% wheat bread and 
buns. The grand sweepstakes medal 
was awarded for achieving the highest 
average score in the bakery class com- 
petition of the consumer panel. « 





Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE « OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN x GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
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LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour Brand in Kansas 


Milled for Quality Bakers 
The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 











Kansas City, Mo. 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 








Frank H. BLopceTr, Inc. 


(SINCE 1848) 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Millers of Rye and Buckwheat Flour 











All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 





CARGI 


EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 




















November 


Nov. 4-5—District 13, Association of 
Operative Millers; Palliser Hotel, Cal- 
gary, Alta., Canada; sec., Gerry Dennehy, 
Merck & Co., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

Nov. 5-6—Nebraska Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Town House, Omaha, 
Neb.; sec., Louis F. O'Konski, Jr., Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St., Box 
1042, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. tt-!2—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers; Ben Lomond Hotel, 
Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, Salt 
Lake Flour Mills, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 14-15—-New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton-Plaza Ho- 
tel, Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bow- 
man, 945 Great Plain Ave., Needham 92, 
Mass. 

Nov. 14-15—Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers, annual convention; 
Davenport Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., 
Milton Wolf, Latah, Wash. 


December 


Dec. 2-3—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers; Town House Motor 
Hotel, Wichita, Kansas; chairman, E. P. 
Farrell, Kansas State University, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

Dec. 1!0—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Safety 
Industries, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 15-16—7th Annual Business Clinic 
for Elevator Managers; Michigan State 
University, E. Lansing, Mich.; sec., Carle- 
ton C. Dennis, Dept. of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Michigan State University. 


1961 
January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio. 

January 20-21—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; Fresno Hacienda 
Motel, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, 
California Mill Equip. Co., San Mateo. 

Jan. 22-24—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
winter convention; Pittsburgh Hilton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 600 
North 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 28—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States 
Assn., 45th annual winter 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
sec., Edwin °C. Muhly, 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Bakers 
convention; 
Baltimore, Md.; 
1126 Mathieson 


February 
Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of Caro- 
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linas, annual stag outing; The Carolina, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac Inscoe, V. C. 
Ambler Co., Paris, Texas. 

Feb. 1|1—District 
Operative Millers; 
John Streit, 
Denver. 


Feb. 25-March 4—National Retail 
Bakers Week; chm., Walter R. Schuchardt, 
735 West Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


14, Association of 
Denver, Colo.; sec., 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 


March 


March 8-9—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention; Shera- 
ton-Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Howard W. Elm, Trust Building, Lincoln, 
Neb. 


March 10—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; sec., Harry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


April 

April 4—Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry Div. 4, annual assembly. Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pennsylvania; 
sec., Vernon N. Bush, 330 Bern St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 

April 9-12—Oklahoma-Arkansas Bakers, 
annual convention; Western Hills Lodge, 
Wagoner, Oklahoma; sec., Jno. C. Sum- 
mers, Oklahoma State Tech., Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. 

April 9-13—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual convention; Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Ray Tarleton, 
1955 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

April 10-12—Pacific Northwest Bakers 
Conference; Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, P.O. Box 
486, Salem, Ore. 


April 13-!15—Southern Bakers Assn., 


47th annual convention; Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hote!, Palm Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson 
L. Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain 
St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Granada Hotel and Inn, San 
Antonio, Texas; sec., Guy J. Lichlyter, 
1121 National Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 16-19—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, annual convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Miss Trudy 
Schurr, 731-35 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 

April 23-26—Millers National Federa- 
tion, annual convention; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., John Sherlock, 
MNF, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, annual 
Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, 
Dean M. Clark, 
Bldg., Chicago 4. 


convention; 
Kansas; sec., 
1115 Board of Trade 


May 

May 20-21|—lowa Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, lowa; sec., Earl F. Weaver, 6416 
Colby Ave., Des Moines I1, lowa. 


May 22-2E—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show, Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

May 26-28—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention; Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


June 


June 4-6—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, annual 
convention; Westchester Town House, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 135 
Primrose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 
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Glasgow Ba 
To Streamlir 


Scotland, where the trick of turn- 
ing a pretty penny in the name of 
thrift is traditional, has come up with 
another short cut to savings in the 
baking industry. 

A newly developed system for 
mechanizing formulation and dough 
mixing in specialty product baking 
operations may raise automation to a 
new high in the biscuit and cracker 
field. 

So states P. B. Harley, president of 
Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich., 
who observed the first installation of 
the system in action while in Scot- 
land. As a result, Mr. Harley predicts 
such benefits for the industry as: 

Drastically lower operating costs, 
reduced waste, sanitation raised to a 
level higher than ever achieved before, 
with consistency of the end-product 
unmatched by previous production 
methods. 

Mr. Harley returned recently from 
inspecting latest bakery innovations in 
several countries of Europe, and 
States the new operation at the Hill- 
ington (Glasgow) biscuit bakery of 
William MacDonald & Sons, Ltd., is 
the “most advanced operation of its 
kind in the world at the present 
time.” 

The system represents a new con- 
cept of handling and storing liquid 
ingredients, including fats and choco- 
late in bulk—of introducing materials 
into the dough mixers in the correct 
sequence, with the mixers starting and 
stopping automatically to meet indi- 
vidual recipe requirements. 

Nerve Center 

The nerve center of the system 
looks like the control setup often seen 
on television for missile firing—from 
which intake, blending and distribu- 
tion of ingredients, after being bulk 
unloaded in the bakery, are controlled 
and measured without an attendant. 

According to Mr. Harley, the five 
specialized products of the MacDon- 
ald bakery are produced by the sys- 
tem with 22 fewer persons involved. 
The output of one of the bakery’s 
products, a chocolate-coated biscuit, 
alone exceeds a million a day. 

Only two men attend the mixing 
room in the MacDonald operation. 
They merely supervise three mixers, 
and can easily handle a fourth with 
little extra effort. 

Mixing time runs about 15 min. In 
spite of this, a sample of every mix 
in each mixer is baked out complete- 
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s Operations 


ly and tested before the batch in the 
mixer involved is released. 

The new system in further remov- 
ing the human element increases sani- 
tation conditions to a new high, easily 
maintains consistency of the end-prod- 
uct and reduces waste. 

Once set the central panel controls 
indefinitely the feed and quantities of 
ingredients, and insures the bakery 
bins and mixers in the system are fed 
as required. Blend changes are made 
simply by resetting controls. 

Control Desks 

To govern the schedule of opera- 
tions, control desks at the mixers are 
set with plugs which are easily inter- 
changed to suit individual recipe re- 
quirements. Colored lights indicate the 
progress of the operation, and of each 
sequence. 

Fats, syrups and chilled water are 


we 


A Commercial Baking Feature 


pump-metered to the mixers automati- 
cally. No meters as such are to be 
found anywhere in the system—all 
measuring is done through self-meter- 
ing pumps. Sundries such as chemi- 
cals or salt which need to be added 
in small quantities are pre-weighed 
and fed by an operator, when called 
for by an indicating light at the con- 
trol desk. 

No nitrogen is employed over the 
fat in storage at the MacDonald bak- 
ery. Only vegetable shortening is 
used, with keeping qualities of about 
two months. 

The new automatic system, Mr. 
Harley said, was developed through 
the efforts of Baker Perkins, Ltd., 


MACDONALD & SONS (BISCUITS) LTD. 


LAYOUT OF SUGAR PLANT 


SPREADER WORM 


SUGAR SILO) 
1100 TONS! 
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FEED SCREW 
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FEED SCREW 
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BAKERY OPERATIONS of the biscuit and cracker industry may soon be 
controlled like this, with a highly automatic continuous formulation and 
dough mixing system. This advanced operation controls intake of bulk flour 
and sugar, blending and distribution to meet individual cookie recipe require- 
ments. The installation is at William MacDonald & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow, 


Scotland. 


England, associates of the American 
firm—with the close collaboration of 
the Scottish bakery, and two Baker 
Perkins subsidiary firms, Douglas 
(Engineering), Ltd., specialists in stor- 
age, pumping and metering of “plas- 
ticized” liquids, and Rowson Con- 
veyors, Ltd. 

It has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in England, and several similar 
installations already are nearing com- 
pletion. 

The MacDonald bakery also pro- 
duces through the same system a 
chocolate - coated marshmallow bis- 
cuit, a chocolate-coated round cream 
biscuit in several flavors, a multi- 
layer wafer sandwich covered with 
milk chocolate, and a shortcake bis- 
cuit, the only non-chocolate prod- 
uct. « 
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Growers Seek Support 
For Wheat Commission 


“The Self Help Approach” is the 
theme of the Montana Grain Growers 
Assn.’s fifth annual convention at 
Great Falls Nov. 14-16, and it means 
just that. Support will be asked of the 
association’s 25,000-plus grain pro- 
ducers to set up a state wheat com- 
mission in 1961. 

MGGA is backing a bill to establish 
a wheat commission in the forthcom- 
ing session of the state legislature. It 
would provide a quarter-cent assess- 
ment on every bushel of wheat in 
Montana, at the point of sale. The 
commission would direct use of the 
funds received for education, research 
and promotion to better the state’s 
grain industry, stated Malvin Merja, 
Sun River, general chairman. 

Speakers scheduled for the conven- 
tion include Clifford R. Hope, presi- 
dent of Great Plains Wheat, Inc., 
and Ron Kennedy, vice president, per- 
sonnel and public relations for F. H. 
Peavey & Co. 

Business sessions, a tour, election 
of new directors and officers, and 
special events for the wives of mem- 
bers will be part of the program. 
Headquarters in Great Falls will be 
the Hotel Rainbow. « 





BUFFALO e PYRAMID 
Quality Flours Since 1879 


The 
WILLIS NORTON 


Company 


WICHITA e¢ KANSAS 








THE RODNEY MILLING CO. 


“Heart of America" 


FLOUR 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cap.: 25,000 cwt. — Storage: 7,350,000 bu. 








THE NEW ERA 
MILLING COMPANY 


‘Polar Bear’ Flour is King 
Arkansas City, Kansas 








Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
INCORPORATED 


Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 


Incorporated 


Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
Since 1866 


LIGONIER, IND. 








Sumer Chief 
High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


onnid, Minn. 
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Through 
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**Best Out West’”’ 
**Red Chief”’ 











**Diamond D’”’ 


**Wheats Best’’ 








Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—''Direct from the Wheat Fields to You" 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming 




















‘A Good Man Is Hard to Find’ 


That's the Song Heard Often in the Baking 
Industry Today; Ask Any Top Executive. 
And the Music Has Some Ominous Overtones 


Where can I obtain a good baker? 

I need a man with the basic knowl- 
edge to formulate my products, the 
experience to maintain uniformity— 
yet capable of in- 
genuity when 
called upon— 
someone I can pro- 
mote to foreman 
or even higher. 

his is a tall or- 
der. 

Top notchers 
are hard to find, 
and the baking in- 
dustry has its full 
measure of head- 
aches right now finding good produc- 
tion personnel. The problem of se- 
lection, training and “calculated risk” 
advancement’ grows more acute in- 
stead of easier. 

The baking schools are not turning 
out enough first rate men to supply 
the demand, although we seek con- 
stantly to intensify our training pro- 
grams, thereby supplying well trained 
students who will move along faster 
as they try to fill key positions with 
the country’s myriad baking estab- 
lishments. 

Of 57 baking students in one recent 
class, 44 failed a test in fundamental 
arithmetic involving common _ frac- 
tions, leading us to believe that some- 
where the high schools did not “get 
through” to these students before 
they reached Dunwoody. The same 
weakness appeared as an inability of 
the students to prepare reports prop- 
erly written, along with a basic lack 
of sound reading and spelling skills. 

To determine how training can be 
improved, sharpened and made more 
serviceable, we at Dunwoody sur- 
veyed bakery management. 

One of the questions asked of per- 
sonnel managers, bakery owners and 
representatives of flour mills was this: 

“How can Dunwoody upgrade its 
program to supply the kind of bak- 
ers needed in the industry?” 

The answers throw a bright light 
on some old problems. As a result, a 
report will be submitted to Dunwoody 
directors and considered for action 
to improve the school’s baking pro- 
gram. 

The basic value of the survey is 


A. J. Vander Voort 
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By ADRIAN J. VANDER VOORT 


Technical Baking Editor 


the manner in which each reply con- 
firms the need for the baking industry 
as a whole to “move in” with a 
course of action to solve these prob- 
lems and to support the baking schools 
in meeting the industry’s requirements 
for personnel. 

Here is a summary of the findings: 
@® Good craftsmen are scarce. 
@ Arithmetic is highly vital to all 
phases of the baking industry (and 
sadly lacking in the background of 
key personnel, where it is more sore- 
ly needed). 
@ Foremanship training is 
for large bakeshop operation. 
@ Union conditions are a factor in 
the promotion of men and their atti 
tudes. 
@ Good workmanship — the absolute 
need for it—was repeatedly stressed. 
@ Schools should lengthen _ their 
courses to incorporate more arithme- 
tic and foremanship training; they 
should give students more shop prac- 
tice. 
@ Larger plants generally do give in- 
plant training, and some retailers do 
a certain amount of this. 


essential 


Here is a 
views: 


summary of the inter- 


Wholesale Bakeries 


The first six interviews, reported as 
a unit, were with the presidents, gen- 
eral managers and managers of whole- 
sale baking firms. They range from 
some of the country’s largest estab- 
lishments with wide diversification of 
product lines to wholesale bread bak- 
eries. 

All have union shops. High calibre 
help is difficult to find. Some train 
men in their own plants, and one firm 
sends its men to a central laboratory 
maintained for training. 

All six executives expressed con- 
cern over the need to train pro- 
duction men for advanced positions 
as foremen—along with some diffi- 
culties encountered in accomplishing 
this goal. They mentioned a reluc- 
tance of their men in numerous in- 
stances to give up union seniority for 
the responsibilities of a foreman’s po- 
sition. 

The pressing need for a good back- 
ground of elemental arithmetic, bak- 


er’s mathematics, was paramount in 
the interviews. An executive who once 
took a course in foremanship stressed 
training of bakery personnel in this 
area, with a suggestion that classes 
be lengthened if teach 
it. 


necessary to 


Jne executive, outspoken at a lack 
of initiative, ability to think through 
problems, and basic education in some 
of his personnel, expressed satisfac- 


“A Good Man Is Hard to 
Find—” and the refrain 
has much broader mean- 
ing than the plaintive cry 
of a blues singer. It ap- 
plies to the baking indus- 
try in full measure, where 
top quality production 
personnel become scarcer 
as the years roll along. 
The baking schools are 
trying to do their part 
to supply the industry’s 
needs, but they can’t do it 
without help from the in- 
dustry. Adrian J. Vander 
Voort, head of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, re- 
cently made a personal 
survey, going to the 
horse‘s mouth, so to 
speak, to inquire of bak- 
ery management the 
manner in which the bak- 
ing program at Dun- 
woody can be sharpened 
to supply these sorely- 
needed, highly - trained 


employees. 
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tion with Dunwoody-trained employ- 
ees. He, too, emphasized more train- 
ing for foremanship posts, even to 
lengthening the training course at the 
school. 


Supermarket Bakeries 


Again, the employment situation is 
the biggest problem. Three firms were 
contacted. One has tried hiring men 
with one to three years of college as 
supervisors but finds that they would 
work a few weeks and then leave for 
better paying jobs. 

This same firm has a number of 
baking school graduates with whom 
it is satisfied. Some of these, too, are 
being lost to better paying jobs else- 
where. 

Similar problems appear in the su- 
permarket bakeries as in the whole- 
sale firms—lack of good foremen, re- 
luctance to give up security and sen- 
iority for a small difference in pay 
as supervisory personnel. 

One supermarket chain hires top 
men to manage its bakeries at starting 
salaries considerably above the going 
wage. This firm is concerned about 
obtaining good men 5 to 10 years 
from now. 


Multiple Unit Retail 


One firm of the two contacted 
trains most of its own help, the other 


trains some and believes it should do 
more. Both want aggressive men to 
develop new products. These men, 
too, cited “self satisfaction” of union 
workers with seniority, as against the 
drive to move ahead in the business. 

One firm hires Dunwoody men and 
has had its top executives at the 
school’s evening classes. The other 
firm has hired men from correctional 
institutions for its plant and is satis- 
fied with this procedure. 


Retail Bakeries 

Six top operations were selected. 
All are outstanding shops with spe- 
cialized products. 

With smaller operations, the task 
of finding exceptional employees is 
not as acute as in the larger plants. 
One retailer pays good men above 
union scale and has no help problem. 
Another trains most of its own help, 
has been doing so for several years, 
and is pleased with the results. 

One retailer trained his own night 
foreman and pays him above union 
scale. One firm solved a major help 
problem by using the five-day work 
week. 

But just as with the larger firms, 
owners of the small shops want bak- 
ery employees, particularly in produc- 
tion, who have a solid background of 


elemental arithmetic, the ability to use 
it well, along with the initiative and 
the ability to think and take responsi- 
bility, 


In-Store Bakeries 


firms were Both 
are unionized, handicraft shops in 
supermarkets. They want good help 
and get it. One firm trains 
people, the other is alert to changes 
in personnel at other plants and has 
picked up several good workmen from 
competitors. 


Two contacted. 


its own 


To round out the survey, key p2o- 
ple in three milling companies were 
asked their opinions on the school 
and for ideas on the manner in which 
it can best serve their needs. Each 
has Dunwoody graduates employed. 
Some are in products control, others 
in research, and some in the sales and 
service divisions. 

There was uniform opinion that 
graduate cereal chemists with bakery 
training such as taught at Dunwoody 
would be helpful to milling firms. One 
executive in products control out- 
lined his desire to have men with de- 
grees in cereal chemistry, who, after 
six to eight months in the company 
laboratories, would be sent to Dun- 
woody for bakery training at company 
expense. « 
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They Are a Challenge to the Food Supply. A 
Vast Field of Endeavor for the Cereal Chemist 
Exists in the Countries of Southeast Asia, 
Where His Professional Skills Are Needed to 
Lick the Problems of Nutritional Deficiency 


As a farm owner, taxpayer, con- 
sumer and U.S. citizen, I have been 
concerned for several years with agri- 
cultural surpluses. They are a costly 
problem that we cannot seem to solve 
or to eat our way out of. 

During the past decade the average 
American farmer has been taught to 
increase his agricultural yields per 
acre about 15% on wheat and more 
than one-third on rice and corn. This 
trend is continuing and each year we 
see new production records set. 

I as a farmer and you as cereal 
chemists with your technical assist- 
ance continue to help our nation pile 
up the greatest supply of food in the 
history of mankind. 

This country has food, particularly 
cereals, in such abundance that just 
the storage of it is a very costly prob- 
lem. The U.S. would be grateful to 
you, especially our politicians in this 
election year, if you could solve our 
agricultural surplus problem. As seri- 
ous as this problem is, however, there 
is a contrasting problem, which I feel 
is much more serious and worthy of 
your attention. 


Southeast Asia 

For most of the past three years, 
I, as an agricultural advisor, have 
been in Southeast Asia trying to help 
the Philippine and East Pakistan gov- 
ernments overcome a serious food de- 
ficiency. A food deficiency which 
causes many people to go hungry and, 
yes, even to die. The situation in the 
Philippines, which was an American 
possession from the end of the Span- 
ish-American War in 1898 until 1946, 
is one of the best in Southeast Asia. 
That government, however, has had to 
import additional food every year but 
two since the end of World War II 
to prevent its citizens from going hun- 
gry. 

Eighty percent of the people depend 
on agriculture for a livelihood on 
farms that average 4% acres in size. 
Production, by our standards, is very 
low. In fact, the average Filipino gets 
less than one-third as much rice off 
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an acre of land as the average U.S. 
farmer. 

The financial means and technical 
knowledge for solving their problems 
are generally lacking. The average per 
capita income per year is less than 
$150. Money for financing improved 
farming practices can be obtained, 
but landlords and money lenders 
charge as much as 300% interest, and 
you would be surprised how this de- 
stroys incentive. 

Government statistics show 62% 
of the people are literate, but I be- 
lieve that actually more than 62% 
are functionally illiterate. There are 
people who have gone to college and 
have the necessary technical training 
to solve some of the agricultural prob- 
lems, but it is considered demeaning 
for them to demonstrate how a job 
should be done, especially in agricul- 
ture, where they might get their hands 
dirty. As you might guess, without 
money or the use of the written word 
to communicate, progress is slow. 


View of Pakistan 


If you think that the situation in 
the Philippines is bad, let us look at 
the average East Pakistani. 


He lives in a country the size of 
Alabama, 54,500 square miles. It is 
populated with an estimated 50,000,- 
000 people. This means there are 
more than 900 people for every 
square mile of land in the country. 
Some of the land is waste and some 
of it is in rain forest and jungle, 
which cannot be inhabited. 

So, it actually means that there 
are more than 1,160 people for each 
square mile of cultivatable land. In 
some rural districts the density of pop- 
ulation is over 3,000 per square mile. 
In the U.S. the average population 
density is 58 per square mile. Their 
average per capita income is less than 
$50 per year. 

It is significant that Pakistan is a 
Moslem country and the tenets of 
Islam, which is both a religion and a 
way of life, teach whatever happens 
is the will of Allah. In a different cul- 
tural environment, these people might 
be more aggressive in obtaining more 
formal education and in improving 
their living conditions. According to 
Pakistan government statistics, 82.5% 
of the people are illiterate. 

In my opinion, 95% are function- 


Sub-standard diets in the shadow world between the 
Western bloc and Communism’‘s captive countries 
pose a threat and a challenge. Failure to remove the 
threat of starvation means loss of these people from 
the Western world’s ranks. The challenge is one for 
the cereal scientist—to find ways of using basic foods 
to bring nutritional levels higher. Mr. Sorenson is 
with Arthur D. Little, Inc. As an agricultural advisor 
he spent three years helping governments in the Phil- 
ippines and East Pakistan overcome food deficien- 
cies. This article, his challenge, is presented in con- 
junction with the American Association of Cereal 
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ally illiterate. This does not mean they 
are unintelligent. They have as much 
capacity for learning as anyone. They 
simply lack the opportunity both to 
get an education and to use it after- 
wards. Education is being encouraged 
by the government but, with an av- 
erage income of less than $50 per 
year, school is expensive and some- 
thing that can be easily overlooked. 

Outside of the government, the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country will 
support very few college graduates. 

Eighty percent of the farm lands 
are devoted to the production of food, 
principally rice, and at least 60% of 
what is produced on the farm is con- 
sumed on the farm without entering 
a commercial market. The average 
food consumption is 14% oz. rice per 
day or its equivalent. The average 
calorie intake is less than 1,100. 

It is obvious that these people must 
learn to live and work without full 
stomachs. The average life expectan- 
cy, to a great extent the result of poor 
nutrition, is only 27 years. Emaciated 
bodies, distended stomachs, the crook- 
ed bones caused by rickets, skin erup- 
tions and other indicators of poor nu- 
trition are readily apparent in practi- 
cally every village and town. There is 
always a chronic food shortage, and 
within the past 20 years more than 
1 million people have starved to death 
in that country. 

It is not that our own and other 
countries are not willing to help. They 
have supplied boat loads of food, but 
transportation to the interior of Paki- 
stan is extremely difficult. Most travel 
to the interior requires country boats 
propelled by oars and poles and man- 
powered tow ropes. Roads and rail- 
roads are non-existent in most interior 
areas. Sufficient food from outside 
sources cannot be moved from port 
cities to all interior points in time to 
avert famines. 

Worries about agricultural surpluses 
seem rather remote over there. After 
learning something of their situation, 
let’s assume you are willing to worry 
about their food shortage problems 
rather than our food surplus prob- 
lems for a while. What can you as a 
cereal chemist do? I am sure there are 
some among you who have several 
ideas, and I should be glad to have 
you tell me about them. Based on my 
experience and observations in the 
countries I visited, I should ‘like to 
present the following problems for 
your consideration: 

], These people depend almost whol- 

ly on cereals, principally rice, for 
food. People in Southeast Asia prefer 
polished rice and it is seldom that this 
polished rice is fortified with vitamins 
and minerals. The bran, containing 
most of the vitamins and minerals in 
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the whole grain, is generally milled 
off and fed to animals. A major rea- 
son for the people’s preference for 
polished rice is its superior keeping 
qualities. The germ oil in rice, if not 
removed by milling, soon becomes 
rancid, which destroys the palatability 
of the rice. 

If some cereal chemist could de- 
velop a practical way to prevent the 
enzymatic action causing the rancidity 
of the germ oil, I believe many people 
would gladly substitute the more nu- 
tritive and less expensive whole rice 
for the polished rice. Perhaps the 
milled rice can be coated, chemically 
treated, or something more can be 
done by you in the application of ad- 
vanced milling techniques to gain a 
greater nutritional value from the 
milled output. 


2. Most of Southeast Asia has a hot 

humid monsoon season; rainfall 
averages from 90 to 200 in. per year. 
More than one-third of the entire 
province of East Pakistan is entire- 
ly covered by water for two months 
of each year. This makes difficult the 
season-to-season storage of rice with- 
out excessive spoilage. 

Moisture penetrates the hull of the 
rice grain and causes it to change 
color and ferment. Perhaps there is a 
cereal chemist who can come up with 
an idea for cheaply and easily coating 
the rice so that it can be stored in a 
manner that will prevent moisture 
penetration or alternatively develop a 
controlled fermentation system that 
can economically be applied to rice, 
so that when it ferments, it will de- 
velop into a nutritive and palatable 
food. This would permit stockpiling 
of supplies in interior points and help 
avert famines caused by poor trans- 
portation. 

3, Agricultural yields per acre in 
East Pakistan are among the low- 
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est in the world. In fact, they are 
worse than in the Philippines, which, 
as I indicated before, produces less 
than one-third the rice per acre that 
U.S. farmers produce. 

Production could be easily doubled 
if the farmers would follow a few 
simple fertilization and cultural prac- 
tices. There are problems, however, 
in that connection. The only fertilizer 
plant in East Pakistan is a new mod- 
ern plant that will produce urea from 
natural gas beginning next year. Urea 
is an excellent fertilizer, but I can 
see trouble ahead because the pres- 
ently approved methods of applying 
urea as a fertilizer require more so- 
phisticated application techniques than 
I believe can reasonably be expected 
from the ill-equipped and _ illiterate 
farmers of East Pakistan who lack 
experience in using any kind of chem- 
ical fertilizer. 

Urea contains an average of 45% 
available nitrogen. If the amount ap- 
plied to a crop is too much and, mind 
you, the only way they have of apply- 
ing it is by hand broadcasting, or if 
the moisture content of the soil is too 
little, and they are no better weather 
prophets than we are, it will burn the 
crop out. Moreover, most of the soils 
of East Pakistan are also deficient in 
potassium or phosphorus, or both, and 
an application of a nitrogen fertilizer 
without being properly balanced with 


potash and phosphorus causes a tre- 
mendous plant growth, but little or no 
rice is produced. 

Furthermore, the rice that is pro- 
duced lacks the nutritive qualities 
needed by a people whose diet is made 
up almost wholly of rice. Urea is also 
difficult to mix with other fertilizers 
under ideal conditions. 


To rely on the farmers of Pakistan 
to mix and apply a balanced fertilizer 
using urea would, I am afraid, pro- 
duce results that would set back their 
faith in modern farming techniques 
and in the use of fertilizer a hundred 
or more years. As cereal chemists, 
can you suggest a simple method by 
which the farmers in East Pakistan 
can make good use of the urea ferti- 
lizer that will be available to them 
next year? I remember in the drouth 
days of the Southwest, a grass plant- 
ing program was undertaken where 
airplanes sowed grass seeds made up 
into pellets with fertilized mud. Per- 
haps some technique could be devel- 
oped by cereal chemists to cheaply 
pellet rice seed with the needed quan- 
tities of a balanced fertilizer in a man- 
ner that would eliminate the hazards 
of application by guess and reliance 
on Allah’s will. 

4, Livestock management in East 

Pakistan is neglected; in fact, for 
practical purposes, it is unknown. The 
average milk cow in East Pakistan 


'. THESE JAPANESE flour millers and representatives of bakeries and 

- allied firms, on tour in the U.S. at the time of this picture, spent a day 

at the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. Here George W. Wilkens, executive 
vice president of the exchange, explains commodity trading and the 
manner in which the exchange is organized. 
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produces less than 500 lb. milk per 
year, whereas the average cow in the 
U.S. produces more than 6,000 Ib. 
milk per year. Because of poor milk 
production or lack of milk produc- 
tion, dried and condensed milk is im- 
ported as a luxury food. 

The imported milk is usually mixed 
with cereals, vitamins, and minerals 
and used in widely advertised health 
and baby foods. The importation of 
this milk, minerals and vitamins uses 
precious foreign exchange that is a 
real drain on the nation’s economy. 
If there are ways in which cereal 
chemistry can be employed to en- 
hance the nutritional value of the ce- 
real components consumed with these 
milk products so that the milk, min- 
eral and vitamin supplements that are 
being recommended for use with them 
can be eliminated or reduced, you can 
make a major contribution to their 
economy, or perhaps you can do 
something that will enable them to 
feed their cattle better so that they 
will produce more milk. 

Cattle are not quite as thick as peo- 
ple over there, but there are an av- 
erage of 75 cattle for every acre of 
grazing land, and feeding them is a 
problem. Concentrates are scarce but 
roughage is scarcer. Perhaps a cereal 
chemist could improve the digestibility 
of rice straw, rice hulls, jute stalks, 
or other fibrous wastes so they could 
be fed to cattle which must eat more 
to produce more milk. 

5, There is a rising middle class in 

Southeast Asia composed of busi- 
nessmen, professional workers and 
government employees. It is my opin- 
ion that these people would provide a 
good market for ready-prepared cere- 
als, flour mixes, puddings and similar 
products which we take for granted 
in this country. This is especially true 
if they could be prepared to suit the 
particular tastes of these people and 
if they could be packaged to properly 
preserve them. 

Their different tastes offer one chal- 
lenge that I am sure you could readily 
solve. The packaging might be more 
difficult. The packaging we use is un- 
satisfactory in their climate and crisp 
cereals become limp, tough and soon 
spoil. Prepared flour mixes and pud- 
dings harden and stick together. Any- 
thing sweet is a feast for millions of 
small ants which soon eat through the 
packages containing them. Sealed tins 
are effective but too expensive. 

Perhaps someone here can make a 
cheap plastic compound or resinous 
coating that is non-palatable to in- 
sects and moisture-proof. Suitable 
packaging for these foods would be a 
godsend. Can you do something about 
it? 

In all my remarks I have empha- 
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sized the words cheap, simple, easy 
and practical because a technical so- 
lution that cannot be easily and eco- 
nomically applied has no value. 

In conclusion, I would like to re- 
mind you that these and many other 
challenging technical problems await 
solution by you or by people like you. 
A solution of these problems would 
make possible a better way of life for 
a needy and deserving people—a peo- 
ple who presently prefer to get things 
accomplished in a capitalistic and 
democratic society but who, if they 
don’t get the material things in life 
that they need and want, might be- 
come dissatisfied and begin to believe 
communist statements that “things 
could not be much worse under a 
communist government and those that 
try it have little to lose.” I feel sure 
modern cereal technology could be 
employed to benefit the less well de- 
veloped economies of Southeast Asia 
and in so doing help to achieve a vic- 
tory for democracy. I hope these brief 
comments will stimulate you to help 
in the solution of the problems of 
people in underdeveloped economies 
and in so doing make the world a 
better place in which to live. « 


2,952,541 

Crop Preserving Structures and 
Methods. Patent issued Sept. 20, 1960, 
to Paul Edwin Fayhee, Prairie City, 
Ill. In a method of preserving crops, 
the steps which comprise putting the 
crops into a container and supplying 
carbon dioxide to said container be- 
fore any fermentation of the crops has 
taken place so that the crops in the 
container are surrounded by carbon 
dioxide and oxygen is substantially 
excluded from the crops to preserve 
the crops in substantially their original 
condition. « 
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“rouble 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor 


Ash in Flour 

We recently received a car of flour 
in which the ash content was 0.44% 
instead of 0.42% as we had ordered. 
Our bakery superintendent made quite 
a fuss about it with the salesman who 
had sold us the flour. I would like to 
know if this slight difference in the 
ash content would make very much 
difference in the quality of the bread. 
—W. G., Ky. 

v v 

Frankly, it is rather doubtful that 
a difference of 0.02% in ash content 
would be noticeable in the finished 
bread. To set up inflexible ash stand- 
ards is not very practical, as wheats 
vary in ash content. The quality of 
bread the flour produces rather than 
the ash content should be of pri- 
mary importance to the baker. A bak- 
er who is too much concerned over 
the slight difference in the amounts 
of ash in his flour may possibly over- 
look the more important point, which 
is baking quality. 

The term “ash” is used to represent 
the mineral matter contained in a 
sample of flour. This ash consists 
mainly of potassium, sodium mag- 
nesium, calcium and phosphorus. Iron 
is also present in small amounts. These 
mineral salts are obtained by the 
wheat from the soil in which it is 
grown, and are found mainly in the 
bran and germ of the wheat berry. 

Mineral salts of “ash” are not nec- 
essarily injurious to flour quality. The 
baker invariably adds common salt to 
his doughs and very often yeast foods, 
composed mainly of inorganic salts. 
He also uses baking powder and milk 
in his cakes and pastries and milk 
solids in his bread, and when he does 
this he materially adds to the “ash” 
content of his flours. 

Generally speaking, the ash content 
in “straight” and “clears” is higher 
than in “patents” due to more com- 
plete removal of the branny material 
from the latter. The ash content of 
patent and straight grade flours will 
vary from 0.35% to 0.50%. High ash 
content in flour will affect fermenta- 
tion of the dough, due to the fact that 
certain mineral constituents retard the 
development of acidity in the dough. 
The baker, by changing his formula or 
fermentation period, can overcome 
this factor. He does not ordinarily 
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Commercial Baking 
Problems 


change his methods whenever he re- 
ceives a new shipment of flour, and 
relies upon the miller to furnish him 
with one that is uniform in ash con- 
tent. But a slight difference, say about 
0.02%, should not worry the baker. 
Mill control laboratories have found 
that the ash determination is advan- 
tageous in checking the flour manu- 
facturing process. To find the ash 
content in a flour, a small sample is 
burned in a porcelain dish at tempera- 
ture of approximately 1,100° F. for 
about 12 hr. A grayish powder residue 
remains, which is called ‘“‘ash.” 
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Coconut Tarts 


Coconut tarts appear to be a good 
seller in our area and we would like 
to work up a good formula for this 
product. Can you help us?—F. C., 
Ore. 

Vv Vv 

Try this formula, it should be quite 

satisfactory. 


SHORT PASTE FOR SHELLS 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
3 Ib. butter 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
4 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 
Note: If desired, you may replace 
half the butter with 20 oz. shortening, 
¥2 oz. salt and 3% oz. liquid milk. 
Coconut Tart Filling 
Mix together and heat to about 
120° F.: 
3 lb. macaroon coconut 
5 Ib. sugar 
2 lb. egg whites (variable) 
4 oz. starch 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Line tart pans with the short paste 
dough. Fill the shells about % full. 
Place a glaced cherry on top of the 
filling (in the center). Bake at about 
325° F. After the tarts are baked and 
cooled, wash the tops with the follow- 
ing glaze: 
Bring to a good boil: 
1 qt. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
Use glaze while warm. It may be 
reheated if you have some left over. 


’ 
Prepared Cake 
oa 
Mixes 

We haven’t made up our own pre- 
pared cake mixes for a long time, but 
would like to do so. At one time we 
made layer cakes, sheet cakes, loaf 
cakes and cupcakes from the same 
mix. Can you 
S. G., Mass. 


suggest formulas?— 
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The accompanying formulas have 
been used with good results. 


SPICE CAKE MIX 
(Dry) 
Sift together thoroughly (4 or 5 
times): 
3 Ib. soda 
2 lb. cream of 
tute) 
4 oz. ground cardamon seed 
2 oz. cloves 
2 oz. ginger 
2 oz. nutmeg 
8 lb. cake flour 
For making the spice cake batter, 
use the following ingredients and pro- 
cedure. 
Cream together: 
5 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
2 lb. ground seeded raisins 
1 lb. prepared mix 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 


tartar (or substi- 


WHAT’S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 


From his many years of 
experience as a practicing baker 
and production authority, A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking and 
technical editor, has compiled a 
book of “trouble spots” now 
valued highly by the baking 
industry. The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter Book, now in its eighth 
printing, classifies hundreds of 
everyday problems and their 
solutions. For $2.00 bakers can 
have at their fingertips a quick 
source of information for discov- 
ering their problems and solving 
them. Copies may be purchased 
from the Reader Service Depart- 
ment, THE Northwestern MILLER, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. Readers are invited to 
submit their production prob- 
lems either to this publication 
or to Mr. Vander Voort at Dun- 
woody, 818 Wayzata Bivd., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Stir in: 
4 lb. 8 oz. buttermilk 

Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
5 lb. cake flour 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 375° F. 

Note: Some bakers, in order to low- 
er their cost, will substitute other 
spices for the ground cardamon seed, 
which is quite high in price. However, 
in our opinion, the flavor of the baked 
cakes will not be as pleasing. 

DEVILS FOOD MIX 
(Dry) 
Sift together 4 or 5 times: 
1 Ib. soda 
4 lb. cocoa 
3 Ib. cake flour 
4 oz. cinnamon 
8 oz. salt 

For making the devils food cake 
batter, use the following ingredients 
and procedure. 

Cream together: 

4 lb. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
1 lb. prepared mix 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
4 lb. buttermilk 
Sift, add and mix until smooth: 
3 Ib. 8 oz. cake flour 

Deposit into pans and bake at about 

a72° F:'¢ 
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Cookies Stick 

Our cookies stick so badly to the 
pans that loosening them with a bowl 
knife a few minutes after removal 
from the oven is necessary; otherwise 
it would be impossible to get them 
off the pans without breaking. - 
R. M.; Conn. 


v ~~ 

Maybe you washed your cookie 
sheets before the trouble started. If a 
strong solution was used in doing this 
it may be necessary to again break in 
your pans. Grease the pans and place 
them in a warm oven for several 
hours, then wipe them and re-grease 
before using. 

Or, you may be having trouble due 
to the granulated sugar used being a 
little coarser than before. Undissolved 
sugar in the dough will melt during 
baking, causing the cookies to stick 
to the pans. After checking, should 
the trouble persist, I would suggest 
that you grease the pans with the fol- 
lowing mixture: 

Cream together light and fluffy: 

10 lb. shortening 
4 lb. flour 
3 Ib. vegetable oil 
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Promotion Kit 
Durkee Famous Foods 
able for bakers a promotion kit fea- 
turing its Gold Award Cookies for 
fall and winter usage. The cookies 


has avail- 


were created by baking specialists to 
combine eye and taste appeal with 
ease of preparation. Included in the 
group are Pecan Rummies, decorated 
with sugar crystals in a variety of 
colors; Date Nut Chewies, long thin 
strips filled with chopped dates and 
pecans, and Sesame Snaps, containing 
toasted sesame seeds. Formulas for 
all three are in the kit, along with two 
large posters, separate streamers for 
each type of cookie and a decorated 
cake poster. The kits are offered with- 
out charge. 


Circle No. 4634 
on Reply Form for Details 


Polyethylene Wrapper 


A new polyethylene film in % to 
% mil gauges can now be used suc- 
cessfully as innerwrap by bakeries 
packaging bread in wax paper, claims 
the manufacturer, the Kordite Co. 
Currently on the market, the film is 
said to double moisture protection 
and freshness (at *%4 mil) of bread 
previously packaged in wax paper 
alone. The additional cost of mer- 
chandising to the consumer at %4 mil 


is claimed to be less than .3¢ a loaf, 
with thinner gauge film reducing the 
cost even further. No special training 
of package machine operators or mod- 
ification of existing equipment is nec- 
essary, say the manufacturers, and the 
same end labels customarily used with 
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wax paper can be used in the new 
double wrap. Sealing temperatures, 
too, are unchanged. 
Circle No. 4635 
on Reply Form for Details 


Large Foil Tray 


A large foil tray for Danish type 
rolls and other sweet goods has been 
introduced by Chicago Metallic Man- 
ufacturing Co. The tray, No. 7812, 
measures 12 in. by 8 in. outside and 
is % in. deep. It has a smooth, beaded 


rim and sunburst bottom embossing 
for extra rigidity. Pans are available 
from stock in .003 gauge material. 
Trays are supposed to be odor-free 
and made so they do not add off- 
flavors or odors to pastries. The trays 
also offer opportunity for the consum- 
er to use them for rewarming and 
serving. 
Circle No. 4636 
on Reply Form for Details 


Icing Conditioner 


Mallet & Co. has developed its PIC 
77 transparent icing conditioner to 
meet the baking industry’s needs for a 
stable sweet roll icing that is smooth, 
glossy and clear, permitting the baked 
product to show through. The new 
conditioner, say the manufacturers, 
enables the baker to create additional 
icing effects and to give his customers 
icings with a custom, “just baked” ap- 
pearance. PIC 77 is manufactured in 
easy-to-use powder form and is avail- 
able in 300 Ib. net fibre drums. 

Circle No. 4637 
on Reply Form for Details 


Packaging Service 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
has developed a creative design serv- 
ice for its customers to bag their basic 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the development of new and 
improved products, new services and new 
literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 
are those of the firm concerned. Use the : 
accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 

sired information. 
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products in the same attractive man- 
ner as the packages used on super- 
market shelves to attract consumers. 
Advertising impact is heightened by 
the design program and routine prod- 
ucts moving from plant to plant be- 
come more attractive. The creative 
service offered by West Virginia’s 
multiwall division provides a fresh, 
original approach to printing, color 
and layout, which is translated into a 
series of preliminary and finished de- 
signs, all without cost to the custo- 
mer. The service will create entirely 
new designs or revise and modernize 
existing designs. Key to the creativity 
of West Virginia’s new service is its 
70 years of experience in the graphic 
arts field, which is being applied to 
improving the appearance of multi- 
wall bags. 


Circle No. 4638 
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Imprint Attachment 


An imprinting attachment to make 
impressions up to 4 in. by 6 in. on 
virtually any flexible material, includ- 
ing paper or hard-to-print surfaces 
such as film and foil, is available from 
Adolph Gottscho, Inc. The device 
works on either continuous or inter- 


mittent feed and comes in either pow- 
er or friction-driven models. It fea- 
tures instant ink drying to prevent 
smudged imprints, and requires no ad- 
justing. It is adaptable to any applica- 
tion where imprint legends must be 
applied while material is moving in 
either an upward or downward direc- 
tion. It also is suitable for imprinting 
individual products conveyed verti- 
cally. 
Circle No. 4639 
on Reply Form for Details 
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Rol-Oil Machine 

Clayton Specialties has produced a 
patented machine said to solve prob- 
lems on Brown ’n Serve production 
lines. Named the Rol-Oil, the machine 
deposits a carefully metered amount 
of oil automatically to all rolls with- 
out oil drip on the pans. It can be 
adjusted for operation on either side 
of the roll-making machine conveyor 
belt. The basic machine is for use 
with 24-cup pans. Other models are 
adapted to handle 12, 28 and 32-cup 
pans as well as jumbo and dainty size 
pans. With other alterations, the ma- 
chine can be used as a pan oiler, or 
fitted to handle water only for damp- 
ening hamburger buns before seeding. 
Prices vary with application. In cases 
where custom pans are used, sample 
pans are required. 

Circle No. 4640 
on Reply Form for Details 


Flour ‘Dustbuster’ 


Aget Manufacturing Co. has avail- 
able for bakers of sweet goods its 
Dustkop “Dustbuster” which can be 
installed on a table to eliminate the 
need for hand dusting. It is said to 


produce a cleaner product, at the 
same time making it possible to re- 
claim the dusting flour. The device 
also eliminates the need for hand re- 


moval of excess flour and produces a 
uniformly tasty product because of 
removal of excess flour which might 
otherwise bind the filling to the dough 
piece. Installation is rapid because the 
unit is self-contained. It is claimed 
that cost of the equipment is low, 
because of being a standard unit re- 
quiring only the addition of a small, 
specially designed hood over the table 
Circle No. 4641 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bakery Automation 

The machinery 
Baker Perkins, Inc., is offering a four- 
page brochure showing the equipment 
installed as part of the modernization 
of Schmidt Baking plant at 
Martinsburg, W. Va. Fully illustrated, 
the brochure includes pictures of the 
mixing room, make-up equipment, 
pan conveyors, discharge ends of the 
Baker Perkins moulder-twister-pan- 
ners, traveling tray final proofer and 
depanner. The brochure gives partic- 
ular attention to 
and discharging 
out by Baker Perkins’ engineers for 
the final proofer, the traveling tray 
oven and depanner. 


Circle No. 4642 
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food division of 


Co.'s 


automatic loading 


techniques worked 


Handling Conveyors 


Rapistan conveyors for a 
range of applications in processing 
plants are described in a booklet avail- 
able from the Rapids-Standard Co., 
Inc. The primary advantages of auto- 
matic elevation and transfer of loose 
materials to save time otherwise spent 
in hauling through production lines 
are described. Photographs show sev- 
eral Rapistan conveyors, including the 


wide 


general duty type, a light duty model, 
specifications for belts and drives, and 
some of the many purposes for which 
the conveyors can be used 
Circle No. 4643 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bread Wrapping 

Western-Waxide 
Zellerbach Corp., has developed a | 
mil polyethylene innerwrap for bread 
which it more than 
the protective qualities of 
wax paper wrappers. Tests indicate 
that the combination of Crown poly 
waxed paper maintains freshness by 
holding the average moisture loss to 
less than 1% after seven days under 
standard testing conditions (72° F. at 
50% relative humidity). 


Circle No. 4644 
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Aluminum Foil Pan 


An aluminum foil pan, SRC-61, is 
available from the American Pan Di- 
vision of American Tool Works Co. 
SRC-61 is slightly smaller than the 
firm’s popular TRC pan (6-11/16 x 
10-11/16 x % in. compared with 7 x 
11 x % in.). Product display area of 
the SRC-61 is almost identical with 
the TRC size. Cubic content of the 
SRC-61 pan is smaller, 59 in., com- 
pared with 68 in. for the TRC size. 
SRC-61 will be a stock pan size and 
will be available in two weights of 
aluminum foil, a heavy foil of the 
same weight as the TRC pan foil, and 
a lighter weight foil for savings to the 
baker if specially ordered. Prices on 
the SRC-61 pans and samples in 
either foil weight will be furnished 
upon request. 


Circle No. 4645 
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Bread Carton 


A full color pictorial carton pro- 


duced by Marathon, a division of 
American Can Co., is being used to 
market frozen walnut raisin bread for 
Co. 


printed in five colors and has a poly- 


the Johnston Pie The carton is 
ethylene extruded coating to add gloss 
and enhance the printed reproduction. 


The carton is completely sealed on 
both ends in the packaging operation, 
and is opened by a simple tear tab 


on one end for easy access to the 


loaf. Reclosure is accomplished by 


simply sliding the loaf back into the 


carton and closing with a handy lock 


tab. 
Circle No. 4646 
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‘Econ-O-Pallet’ 


Materials, Inc., has available an ex- 
pendable pallet which looks and loads 
like a conventional pallet, but costs 
less than $1 and can be handled with 
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conventional equipment. The manu- 
facturer states that Econ-O-Pallet is 
sO inexpensive that it may be shipped 
with the load without deposit or re- 
turn agreement. Laboratory tested to 
hold in excess of 28,000 Ib., or more 
weight than a pallet is called upon to 
carry regardless of construction, Econ- 
O-Pallet weighs than seven 
pounds. Its low cost and weight are 
due to its corrugated paper body and 
the strength of wood veneer reinforc- 
ing. Lifting channels, also of wood ve- 
neer, are spaced to fit standard fork 
lift tines and provide extra strength. 
No special handling equipment is 


less 


needed. 
Circle No. 4647 
on Reply Form for Details 


Rotation Detector 


An electronic shaft rotation detec- 
tor that automatically stops rotating 
equipment whenever excessive speed 
variation occurs has been introduced 
by Flo-Tronics, Inc. It comes in two 
M-300 and M- 


301, suitable for use on all types of 


models, Flo-Motion 
conveyors, mills, driers and other pro- 
cessing equipment. Model M-300 per- 
mits a relatively wide variation in 
shaft speed before signalling stoppage 
Model M-301 is 


where shaft speed must be 


or slowdown. used 
closely 
watched. Range of speed variation de- 
tection may be custom-ordered to 
suit the application 
Circle No. 4648 
on Reply Form for Details 
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Valve Bag Packer 


A compact-low-cost multiwall valve 
bag packer designed for easy installa- 
tion and excellent weight accuracy has 
been introduced by St. Regis Paper 
Co. Two models are available: Easi- 
flow I for granular, free-flowing ma- 
terials, and Easiflow II for powdered, 
dusty materials. These are versatile 
screw packers said to provide accurate 
weighing, high production, low head- 
room requirements, uniform product 


flow and an easy, dust-free operation. 
The packers are designed for filling of 
25 lb. to 50 Ib. bags. Up to four bags 
a minute can be packed on either 
machine, depending on product char- 
acteristics and density. Weight ac- 
curacy is provided by a quick acting 
cutoff mechanism and complete auto- 
matic screw cleanout at each charge. 
Poise weight adjustments are within 
easy reach of the operator. 

Circle No. 4649 
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A REGULAR DONNYBROOK—A trade delegation 
from the hard red winter wheat belt recently visited West- 
ern Europe under the auspices of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and Great 
Plains Wheat, Inc. A meeting was arranged to receive the 
formal findings. It adjourned abruptly without completing 
the report. 


* 


All of which is reminiscent of a reporter who covered 
a peace conference and failed to turn in a story. His news 
editor asked him why and he replied with a marked de- 
gree of naivety that there was no story—the meeting broke 
up in a fight. 


* 


And that is about what happened when the trade dele- 
gation met to make a formal report. The members could 
not and did not agree. 


* 


From insiders on the delegation, it is learned that the 
boys went abroad to find out what was the problem of 
deliveries of U.S. hard red winters to Western Europe. 
First, they learned from foreign buyers that the USDA 
agricultural attaches did not seem to know what it was all 
about. They also learned that foreign buyers were not 
complaining about poor deliveries or high quantities of 
foreign material or contamination. 


* 


When the committee was unable to make a unanimous 
or even calm report, it is understood that the FAS leader 
in the wheat export movement, Raymond E. Vickery, ran 
up a record-making measure of blood pressure, and with 
this upheaval of official wrath the session adjourned for a 
cooling off period. 


* 


It is said that this period has been designed to allow 
pressure to be put on delegation members from the coop- 
erative organizations in the hard red winter wheat belt 
to modify conclusions which they, in their integrity, agreed 
upon. 


* 


HARD RED WINTER WHEAT SUBSIDY — Final 
decision bogging down. USDA will send a sample cargo 
from the Gulf Coast—with wheat of varying protein levels 
for Japanese baking experiments. The West Coast differ- 
ential subsidy, after the defective freight rate concession 
failed to do the job, lost caste with USDA. It was decided 
not to attempt a hard red wheat subsidy differential off the 
Gulf to the Far East and the Philippines. The test cargo 
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to Japan will have to be studied before any further action 
is taken by the subsidy figure juggling folks in USDA’s 
International Wheat Agreement office. 


* 


USDA officials say that before any further action is 
taken or before any decision is made an export group will 
be asked to sit in with them and look over the official 
data. It looks like late winter for the meeting and subse- 
quent decision. 


* 


KENNEDY FARM ADVISORS—Kennedy headquar- 
ters has announced the appointment of a nine-man wheat 
committee to formulate policies for a wheat farm pro- 
gram—to act if Sen. Kennedy makes the White House. 
It is perhaps significant of something that members of the 
committee are what may be described as “millionaire” 
wheat farmers from the Great Plains States. 


* 


ATTENTION: COMMODITY FUTURES MAR- 
KETS—tThe big top man in agricultural economics, gov- 
ernment controls and techniques has made an observation 
to this reporter and hopes for a response from the articu- 
late members of the commodity markets. He says: 

@ Utilization of commodities (disappearance) traded in 
organized commodity markets amounted to $7.5 billion 
at 1929 prices and $16 billion at 1959 prices. 

@ In terms of current dollars, this resolves the equation 
into a price level for these commodities in 1929 at $14.5 
billion. 


* 


The highly placed economist deduces from his analysis 
of the 30-year period that the value of the commodities 
traded in the futures markets went up in volume by only 
10% approximately while the population of the nation 
went up 50% and the Gross National Product went up 
130%. 


* 


This is the question posed: “Is this indisputable data 
indicative of the success of the commodity futures markets 
in maintaining price stability or does it indicate that the 
commodities traded in the futures markets would be better 
off going it alone without the hedging facilities of the big 
commodity markets?” 


5 


Members of the exchanges will be interested in reading 
this observation—and any inquiries or comments from 
them will be answered in exasperating detail by this re- 
porter. « 
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THE MILLERS ADVISORY COUNCIL 
State University is marking off another milestone. Its 
members pictured here are exploring the possibility of 
establishing an over-all industry committee of wheat 
farmers, the grain trade, milling, baking and feed in- 


to Kansas 


recognize them.) 


Bell Plan Calls for Assault on Hunger; 


Offers Services of GMI 


The food industry of the U.S. must 
assume active leadership in the world- 
wide assault on human hunger. That 
call has been made with clarion clari- 
ty by Charles H. Bell, president of 
General Mills, Inc. And he is backing 
his words by offering the full time 


Staffer to Aid 


services of a GMI staffer to help find 
a solution to international food prob- 
lems. 

Appearing before the annual con- 
vention of the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, he proposed a plan 
which would mobilize the food in- 


Millers Advisory Council 


(Reading Left to Right) 


Front Row: Jack Kice, Kice Metal Products Co., Wichita; James McNeal, the 


— 


dustries and allied associations. Their target is to broad- 
en the base of the educational potential of the K-State 
milling school. Know who they are? (If not, look at 
the box at the bottom of this page and you'll soon 


dustry’s resources and experience in 
an effort to find more effective ways 
to raise nutritional standards every- 
where and help beat back attacks on 
free world institutions by Communist 
forces. 

For immediate action is the forma- 
tion of a task force composed of quali- 
fied personnel from GMA member 
companies — with other companies 
making commensurate contributions 
when not called upon to release their 
executives who would continue to be 
paid by their parent firms. 

Paul Willis, GMA president, would 
be empowered to launch the program. 
The task force would begin by evalu- 
ating all world food programs now in 
force in order to find a workable 
basis for action. 


Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; Kenneth Nordstrom, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
A. James Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City; Stuart White, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, $.D.; 2nd Row: Steve Vesecky, Campbell-Taggart Asso- 
ciated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas; G. E. Findley, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas; W. L. Rainey, 
Commander Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; Dr. Glen H. Beck, Director, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, K-State. 3rd Row: Richard Magerkurth, C-G-F 
Grain Co., Topeka; Richard Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; Dr. John A. 
Johnson, K-State; George W. Potts, THE Northwestern MILLER, Minneapolis; 
4th Row: Wm. Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; John Olsen, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Kansas City; R. B. Laing, Chairman, Millers’ Advisory oe sala Te a F ae 
Council, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; Mark Heffelfinger, Russell Miller-King has played . principal role ” making 
Midas Mills, Minneapolis; 5th Row: Donald S. Eber, Association of Operative the American diet the finest in the 
Millers, Kansas City; Ernest Wall, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas; world. 

Dr. C. Peairs Wilson, Director, School of Agriculture, K-State; Dr. John A. 
Shellenberger, K-State; 6th Row: J. A. Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; Morton Sosland, The Southwestern Miller, Kansas City; E. S. Dybevick, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis; E. P. Farrell, K-State; C. L. Mast, Jr., 
Millers National Federation, Chicago; Earl Cross, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver. 


Though international, governmental 
and private organizations are already 
attacking mass hunger throughout the 
world, Mr. Bell said that the full ef- 
fect of their efforts could not be 
achieved without the active participa- 
tion and support of the industry which 


The essence of the Bell plan would 
be in making available on the world 
food front the hard-won business and 
technical experience U.S. firms have 
gained in a half century of progress 
under the free enterprise system. « 
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“In the bakery business... 
we know it satisfies!” 


John Lukach, Northbrook Bakery, Minneapolis, 
shows “‘Mr. American Farmer” where the story of 
“From Field to Flour’’ ends. 

This is what King Midas has done: ‘‘From Field 
to Flour.” A successful result of combining these 
meil.ods; to buy the best quality wheat obtainable; 


1969 


to process it with the most up-to-date milling equip- 
ment; to protect and maintain quality by scientific 
methods and milling experience, and the last and 
most important is to satisfy the bakers’ needs. 


Bakers both large and small know that this is the 
King Midas story that is enacted for them each day. 





On the job 
when it counts... 


RED CROSS 





AMERICAN NATIONAL 











Port Continental Elevator Near 
Completion on Minnesota River 


Port Continental Elevator, the new- 
est grain handling facility to grace the 
Northwest's skyline, is rising to com- 
pletion on the bank of the Minne- 
sota River at Savage, Minn. 

Construction of the elevator was 
started by the Continental Grain Co. 
in September of 1959, and various 
parts of it are already operating, with 
the final completion date scheduled 
for January or February of 1961. 

It has 68 concrete bins, each with 
a capacity of 62,000 bu. grain, and 48 
interstices, each sufficient to hold 
15,000 bu. 

The concrete tanks rise 120 ft., with 
the headhouse towering 220 ft. 

Continental will have a conveyor 
system for carrying grain to barges 
on the nearby river through a 1,200 
ft. belt conveyor. A slip, also under 
construction, will go 600 ft. into the 
south bank of the river. 

The whole facility, including stor- 
age in the headhouse, will afford Con- 
tinental Grain a capacity of 5 million 
bushels of storage which, added to 
the 1.5 million bushels already avail- 
able in Minneapolis, will provide a 
total capacity of 6.5 million bushels 
in the Minneapolis-Savage area. 


30-Acre Tract 


Port Continental is located on a 
30-acre tract and will be equipped 


PORT CONTINENTAL NOW 


~ 


with a railroad car dumper, along 
with trackage for 125 cars when com- 
pleted. 

Two truck dumpers already con- 
structed went into operation in mid- 
October. The headhouse should be in 
operation about Nov. 20, and the car 
dumper about Dec. 1. 


The elevator has a Hess grain drier 
with a capacity of 1,500 bu. an hour. 
Handling capacity of all conveying 
belts and elevator legs is 25,000 bu. 
an hour. « 


Bakery Wins Awards 
At California Fair 


Six gold medals, including a special 
“sweepstakes” honor, have_ been 
awarded to Butter-Nut Bakery Co., 
San Francisco, as the result of a con- 
sumer reactidn council program con- 
ducted at the California State Fair at 
Sacramento. 

Butter-Nut’s medal-winning entries 
the 
bread, cracked wheat bread, “Crackle 
Crunch,” 100% wheat bread and 
buns. The grand sweepstakes medal 
was awarded for achieving the high- 


in bakery division were white 


est average score in the bakery class 
competition of the consumer panel. « 


a 


GRACES MINNESOTA SKYLINE 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Plans Expansion 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., after taking a 
long, careful look at the future, has 
come up with plans for a program of 
plant expansion and modernization 
costing more than $1.2 million. About 
half of the total expenditures will be 
devoted to new papermaking and bag 
converting equipment installations in 
Muskegon, Mich.; St. Louis; Clare- 
mont, N.H.; Flemington, N.J. and 
Vancouver. 

This is the announcement made by 


PACKAGING SERVICE 
TO BE EXPANDED 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. plans to add 
11,000 sq. ft. to its packaging service 
machinery plant in Minneapolis, at an 
estimated cost of $63,000. The pro- 
gram will add additional manufactur- 
ing space to handle the increasing vol- 
ume of business, along with providing 
for more developmental activity in 
the field of packaging application. The 
growth of consumer packaging calls 
for more attention and improvements 
in this area, along with expansion in 
such contingent areas as baling, Bemis 
officials explained. 

BBB BID II I ID ID I” 


Judson Bemis, president, in explain- 
ing the program. 

Further, he stated, the new program 
does not include the normal, on-going 
expenditures for plant and equipment 
modernization; nor does it take into 
consideration Bemis’ major new bag 
production unit just completed in the 
San Francisco Bay area. 

At Muskegon the firm will build a 
plant for the manufacture of Tek- 
mold, a molded cellulose produced in 
a variety of protective forms for pack- 
aging delicate appliances and instru- 
ments. 

Bemis is adding a 32,000 sq. ft. 
warehouse adjoining its Vancouver 
facilities to release warehouse space 
within the plant for additional pro- 
duction and new multiwall bag equip- 
ment. 

Only a small plant addition will be 
made at the Claremont papermill, the 
principal feature being a $250,000 
beater installation to raise capacity 
about 10%. 

At St. Louis, Bemis is completing 
a $165,000 program to add 13,500 
sq. ft. of integrated floor space and 
new finishing facilities to its Visinet 
mill. The program at Flemington in- 
cludes a 10,000 sq. ft. plant addition 
and $125,000 worth of production 
equipment. « 
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‘Meet Me in Atlantic City 
For ‘61 Baking Exposition’ 


One of the biggest, flashiest—and most important— 
extravaganzas ever held in the U.S. will burst forth less 
than one year from now when the 1961 Baking Industry 
Exposition comes to Convention Hall in Atlantic City. The 
dates will be Oct. 7-12, 1961. 

Co-sponsored by the American Bakers Assn. and the 


Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn., it will bring to 


the Atlantic Coast 300 exhibitors representing the leading | 


manufacturers of 
chinery. 


bakery equipment, 


Pitts- 
announced at a special exposition pre- 


Karl E. Baur, president of Liberty Baking Co., 
burgh, chairman, 


view luncheon in Chicago that every square foot of exhibit | 


space already has been reserved. 
The six-day exposition will present, 
the latest, most complete collection of bakery equipment, 


machinery, supplies and services ever assembled. Many of 
Advanced | 


the items will be introduced for the first time. 
baking techniques will be demonstrated. Progressive, ap- 
plicable and profitable 
discussed in workshop sessions. 


Workshop Sessions 

In addition to the exhibit side of the 1961 exposition, 
there will be 
programs of 


a variety of workshop sessions, featuring 
These will deal with 


concerning 


industrywide interest. 
their 


baking industry. 


the problems and solutions specific 


branches of the 

A special Baking Industry Housing Bureau has been 
established to quickly and efficiently handle requests for 
hotel reservations. 

A carefully-planned social program will round out the 
many events planned as part of the exposition. A suitable 
calendar of events has also been planned for the wives of 
the bakers who attend. 

Further information may be obtained by writing 
American Bakers Assn., 20 North Wacker Dr., 
6, Ill. « 
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supplies and ma- 


under one roof, | 


baking ideas will be outlined and | 
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Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 


low viscosity flour 


PASTRY KING— 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 
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Corn Products Refining Co. P . 1% 46', 68\/s 67 United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. .......... 103 104 
Cream of Wheat ..... : - - 39% BI'* 35 34" 


Crown Zellerbach Corp. peat . 54 39% 42% 41% THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


; 1 7 ! 
Cow Cromical a eee ~ om vi" 74% m1 Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the 
General Baking Co. ..... aeerhe ee 9% WA 9% American Stock Exchange: 


General Foods Corp : — bl '/ 63'/2 63% Oct. Oct. 
General Mills, Inc. RPT oe Fa 31% 23% 28% 26'/ 17, 24, 
Pid. 5% Te , 101 '” eer 107% 1960 1960 
Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp. ...... ‘% 16%, 15 








Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York... 40 38'/2 
Pfd. $5 “o5-F Peewee yy eens 972 
Pfd. $8 .. Wines ve jets 128 

Wagner Baking Co. ‘ Sree 3% 


Stocks not traded: 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 





CANADIAN STOCKS 


Oct. 

14, 

1960 

Close 

Canada Bread ... ere ‘ ; 3.40 
Pfd. B PLGA c Asie ee 6c . 50 
Can. Bakeries .......... RAP 6 


Special Bakers Patent toh ae nga ianaen hong 


‘ - ere 75 

Catelli Food, A rye car 4) 

Produced from Country-Run Wheat Cons. 

Dover Ind. cies ais ; s eer *10% 
a 9 *10 


e — Federal Grain ses eee ma ewnn 39 48 
Bread Baking Characteristics Pid. | Sepa 27 


General Baking eth ecédeaees 6% T'A 

Maple Leaf Mig. ...... er 14'2 
aha eid 85 90 

McCabe Grain weak 26 29'/2 


Bakeries 4 etter ee *7'%q 


Carefully Selected for Superior 








Ogilvie Flour <a 40 43', 
Toronto Elevator ; 9 10% 
United Grain, A 15'/2 15% 
Weston, G., A 29 37 


B ait ; 28'/2 38 
Pid. 412% . 82 *92\s4 





*Less than board lot. 
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_ handle both im nd export 
ing “4 hadi maeinoatias or 





besides flour. Some specialize add 


' Minn., 





LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
ains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
7 —— countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 

















ENGLAND 











GERMANY 














H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Cable Address: 


Bortrite, London 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 


52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “‘Dorfeach,’’ London 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Topri,”’ London 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
The Corn Exchange Building 
52/57 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,”’ 


| SCOTLAND | 


Farquhar Brothers 


GLASGOW,C.2 


London 

















50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 


106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 








NORWAY 


= 














Loken & Co. A/S 


AGENTS: 
Flour, Grain and Feed 


OSLO 





Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 
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Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 


Cable Address: “Einfuhr” Telex 0463270 


ak DENMARK _ | 


Brodr. Justesen 
COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: 


r 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 


Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 


AMSTERDAM (C) 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”’ 

















“Justesens,” Copenhagen 








HOLLAND 














Amsterdam 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.’s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 





Comm, Venn. Handelmij v/h 


Osieck & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Osieck 





M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 


Postbox 945 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 


AMSTERDAM C, 





Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 


Cable Address: 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





N. V. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


gs h Of ap 


yr “MEELUNIE” 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco”’ 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 








FLOUR PRODUCTION 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for 
Readers of The Northwestern Miller for More than 
Half a Century. 














WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) PACIFIC COAST 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 5-day week Flour % ca- 

Oct. 9-16, *Previous Oct. 11-18, Oct. 12-19, Oct. 13-20, capacity output pacity 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 Oct. 466,500 460,381 99 
a a ee ae ae 843,174 815,598 772,376 832,553 713,708 Previous week .. 466,500 *434,900 93 
Southwest Kan ooccee 1,518,059 1,501,259 1,618,171 1,520,646 1,330,916 Year ago 466,500 478,305 103 
Buffalo be caus errr 620,129 554,240 567,465 568,919 Two years ago .. 315,000 535,674 170 
Central and Southeast .......... 759,634 642,917 623,034 592,554 561,619 *Revised. 
Pacific Coast 460,381 434,900 478,305 535,674 326,811 








Totals . et boven 4,233,966 4,014,803 4,046,126 4,048,892 3,501,973 | DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


D roducts output of mills reportin 
Percentage of total U.S. output.. 78.2 78.2 75 75 75 en F P P g 


Estimated total U.S. production .. 5,414,279 5,134,019 
Accumulated total this month ...10,548,298 5,134,019 
*Revised. 


to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 


on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Crop year flour production Oct. 177,500 216,173 122 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to | Previous week .. 177,500 *212,043 119 





Oct. 9-16, Previous Oct. 11-18, Oct. 12-19, Oct. 13-20, Oct. 16, Oct. 18, Year ago 156,500 220,682 141 


1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 Crop year 


Northwest .. 114 106 125 103 11,432,262 11,393,397 production 
Southwest 114 125 115 102 21,344,860 22,209,664 July 1-Oct. 16, 1960 2,771,222 
Buffalo 119 112 119 117 7,256,393 8,050,808 July 1-Oct. 18, 1959 2,862,655 
Central and S.E. .. 96 97 104 95 9,546,918 9,697,366 *Revised. 

Pacific Coast ..... 103 170 101 6,658,523 7,135,327 


112 121 56,238,956 58,486,562 








. * 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST Canadian Price 
Minneapolis P } 
| Kansas City . 
5-day week Flour % ca- ea : i Adjustments 
capacity output pacity roe vee our fe Ca- ‘ 
t i - 
Oct. 9-16 240,000 258,057 108 | capacity output pacity | Price adjustment figures an 


Previous week .. 240,000 *244,880 102 | Oct M16 ...... 224,250 259,940 116 nounced by the Canadian Wheat 


Year ago 231,000 104 +| Previous week .. 224,250 270,412 121 ; 
nd in effect Oct. 26 were 
Two years ago .. 237,000 Yesr eee 221,750 288,621 «130 Board and 


Sreyeee average Ne ae les penreees .. 200008 504.06 ae as follows: To U.K. and other 
en-ye : | . : : 
<a aa | Five-year average .......... is! European destinations via Cana- 
Ten-year average .... 156 dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, also 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- ‘ h hill Cc 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- Represen‘ative Mills, Outside of Kansas via St. Lawrence, Churchill, Ca- 
tana and lowa: _ City (including Wichita and Salina) nadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
5-day wee lour % ca- » 
capacity output __ pacity 5-day tg ee % ~ 4%¢ bu.; to other countries, 
} capaci - e . 
Oct. 9-16 ...... 472,750 585,117 124 ic ae sing Rei eae excluding U.S. and _ territories, 
Previous week .. 472,750 *570,718 21 | ssl tilt a tha wees eer : : 
Year ago ...... 494,500 532,193 108 | Previous week..1,090,750 *1,230,847 113 from Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
Two years ago .. 430,500 134 =| Year ago .....1,068,800 1,329,550 124 ports, 15%¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
Five-year average ..... 178 =| Two years ago. . 1,032,000 1,265,850 123 rence, Churchill, Canadian and 
CO SS err ere 152 } : 
"Revised. pwegter eserege - - (161 US. Pacific ports, 145 ¢ bu. The 
| Ten-year average .... 131 . F 
ad - 4 s above adjustment prices apply to 
Cae AD Soe pone wheat milled in Western Canada 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, ¥ ! 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, BUFFALO For wheat milled in the Bayport 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 4 ’ area the rate is Yy¢ bu. less, 
5-day week Flour % ca- Coy week Flour » ce- . * : 
‘ a. capacity output _ pacity while for wheat milled in the 
capacity output pacity s 
Oct. 9-16 672,260 «= 759,634 S113, || Ot 522,000 651,918 = 125 Humberstone area and in the 
Previous week .. 672,260 %642,917 96 Previous week .. 522,000 620,129 119 Toronto area the rate is 1¢ bu. 


Year ago 623,034 7 «6©| «Year age 493,500 554,240 112 ‘ ; 

: he Mon- 
be years ago .. 570,260 $92,554 a Two years ago .. 475,000 567,465 «119 less. Wheat nt ke ¢ 

ee i treal area is u. less. 
Ten-year average 109 Five-year average 14 ¢ 


*Revised. Ten-year average 72 
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Production for Oct. 9-16 is at the left; production for Oct. 16-23 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- ° ~ 

western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of Millfeed Production 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: | Mills in ’ N hwest, : I 

it ee — i ae — —— west and at Buffalo, re sent- 

ee ® 
906,498 ‘se 174 771,590 791,121 723,808 ing 75% of the combined flour 

EE nc cnd cece Ssunts beued . : 5 ; : o. 
eran milling capacities of those 


ES iss cop sae sth -. 1,499,149 1,518,859 1,608,973 “1,480,920 1,394,318 
butt ng 652,238 651,918 501,598 594,721 492,520 areas, reported production of 
ee ' 57,702 tons of millfeed for Oct. 


Central and Southeast ........... 702,315 759,634 675,277 550,379 539,100 | 
voor gaara 16-23 compared with an output 
Pacific Coast ce. 436,257 460,38! 526,462 531,526 349,136 
| of 54,386 in the corresponding 
Totals -cceceeees 4,196,457 4,233,966 4,083,900 3,948,667 3,498,882 | Week @ year ago. Production 
Percentage of total U.S. output 78.2 78.2 75 75 5 | for the previous week of Oct. 
Estimated total U.S. production .. 5,366,313 5,414,279 _ 9-16 was 56,873, compared to 
Accumulated total this month ...15,914,61! 10,548,298 | 55,568 in the corresponding 
*Revised. | week of last year. 


Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to 








Oct. 16-23, Previous Oct. 18-25, Oct. 19-26, Oct. 20-27, Oct. 23, Oct. 25, PACIFIC COAST 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 | 

Northwest 127 118 106 1g 104 12,338,760 164,987 

Southwest .... . 14 116 125 112 106 22,844,009 818,637 | 5-day week Flour % ca- 

Buffalo <eegenss 088 125 102 125 101 7,908,631 552,406 capacity output pacity 

Central and S.E. 104 113 105 97 91 10,249,233 372,643 Oct. 16-23 - 466,500 436,257 94 

Pacific Coast 94 99 113 169 108 7,094,780 661,789 Previous week .. 466,500 460,381 99 
iad oe ze nig? Year ago ...... 466,500 526,462 


Totals ....... 115 113 118 102 60,435,413 570,462 Two years ago .. 315,000 531,526 


Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 








ees . —_ 7 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST Durum products output of mills reporting 
. . to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
Minneapolis 


Kansas City on five-day week: 
5-day week Flour 


capacity output 
Oct. 16-23 ..» 240,000 254,093 
Previous week 240,000 258,057 
Year ago 231,000 238,268 
Two years ago 237,000 243,735 


Five-year average ...... ‘ 52 


5-day week Flour % Ca- 5-day wk. Wkly % 
capacity output pacity ca- pro- of ca- 
Oct. 16-23 ..... 224,250 287,254 128 pacity duction pacity 
Previous week .. 224,250 259,940 116 Oct. 16-23 ..... 177,500 226,591 = 128 
Previous week .. 177,500 216,173 122 
Year ago .. 221,750 278,064 125 


Year ago . 156,500 207,605 133 
Two years ago .. 287,500 256,854 89 


F Crop year 
Five-year average ....... ‘ 179 ; 
Ten-year average .... ; ‘ 78 production 


Ten-year average sees - = SS July I-Oct. 23, 1960 ......... 2,997,813 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- duly 1-Oct. 26, 1969 . stated 

cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and lowa: 








Representative Millis, Outside of Kansas 
5-day week Flour %o Ca- 


, : City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

capacity output pacity ee 
Oct. 16-23 ..... 472,750 652,405 138 B-day week Flour % ca- 
Previous week .. 472,750 585,117 124 | copectty = culpet = pactty 
Vai’ ane 494,800 633.322 an Oct. 16-23 ....1,090,750 1,211,895 HIT 

| Previ ; 19 oS 

Two years ago .. 430,500 547,386 127 reviews weok..1,098,760 1,286.9 e 
; Year ago 1,068,800 1,330,909 125 
Five-year average . 186 


Ten-year average .... Wi 156 Two years ago. .1,032,000 1,224,066 119 


Five-year average ‘ 152 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN ie sett: i id | i p o1n t s u p 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 


Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: BUFFALO | the FACTS # 


5-day week Flour % ca- 5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity capacity output pacity 


Oct. 672,260 702,315 104 Oct. 522,000 652,238 125 

Previous week .. 672,260 759,634 113 Previous week .. 522,000 651,918 125 that MATTER 
Year ago 643,750 675,277 105 Year ago 493,500 501,598 102 
Two years ago .. 570,260 550,379 97 Two years ago .. 475,000 594,721 125 } oa 
Five-year average 113 Five-year average 


Ten-year average Hit Ten-year average 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 
October 26 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City Minneapolis Buffalo Chicago New York Seattle 
Hard Winter Spring Spring 
Bakery short patent $5.20@5.30 $5.53@5.63 $6.08@6.13 bie ee Ss. 
Bakery standard patent 5.10@5.20 5.43@5.53 5.98@6.03 Sgt Ley ‘ 
First clear P 5.05@5.15 Pe ee 5.24@5.35 
High gluten ’ 5.45@5.55 5.78@5.88 6.33 @6.48 
*Family : ..-@7.20 . + @7.2 
*Bakers fancy cake flour ee Pe ve nae «es oi Mines 
**Straight grade cracker flour von owe oe eae cna ie ..-@5.20 
*Pastry ay, ee 7 ae ee « eines 
Rye, white rey ees 4.27@4.37 oes ey" 4.49@4.60 
Rye, medium <avee is 4.07@4.17 tse 4.39@4.40 
Rye, dark i ere cee Pi 3.77@3.85 
Semolina blend eens a eS ae OP a8 


@99999900000 


Toronto Winnipeg 


*$6.30@6.35 ae aay 
**5.00@5.10 cay gene 





MILLFEED 
October 26 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City Chicago————_ Seattle 
Sacked Bulk Sacked Sacked Bulk 

Bran .........$36.00@36.50 $31.50@32.50 $36.50@37.00 $32.50@33.00 ined ebak Benes bee Sita eG cis Be nel secs 

Standard midds. 36.00@36.50 31.50@32.50 ee eee 33.50@34.00 j er oved 

Red dog 39.00@41 .00 ob Se hake need pela ee tices 

Shorts 5) ab were SKK pent 36.50@37.00 33.50@34.00 Peas Kad eee eaee ee Se + OE kw a 

Wheat millrun. ....@.... ents phase rr mT in Gees iss pads pe sig ee wach 42.00@43.00 38.00@39.00 











49.00@51.00  46.00@47.00 


Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto* $52.00@53.00 $53.00@54.00 $56.00@59.00 
*Flour and millfeed prices 190 Ib. cottons. 
**Flour prices 100 ib. papers. 








fHMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


CABLE ADDRESS TORONTO, ONTARIO 
“"MAPLEFLOUR'' 


~ 


FOR CAKES. PaSTRY £ BREAD 


PURITY 


Hard Spring Wheat. euRicHeD 
atd Sprin eats "OU 
g | R 


a NUPURPOSE FLOUR 
MILLS & FEED PLANTS LOCATED — 


Montreal e Goronto e Goderich e Quebec City 


AE Canada's Finest Quality 


Flours Milled From Manitoba 


, = 46484 ee oe J 

















“Winnipeg e WNedicine Hat e Ca lgary @ WNew “@Destminster 
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Baker-Miller Committee 


Of ABA Makes Its Report 
Bulk Fiour @ Wheat Supplies e@ Tariff 


The baker-miller committee of the American Bakers 
Assn. is on the job keeping the lifeline strong between 
the industries which it represents. The committee report 
submitted by F. B. Evers, Sr., American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville, at ABA’s annual convention in Chicago is proof of 
that. 

Mr. Evers submitted a detailed, meaty report covering 
the work of his committee during the past year, and it is 
must reading for every member of the Millers National 
Federation as well as of ABA. Here it is in full: 

The work of the committee is a continuing one, in 
which contact is being constantly kept with a similar com- 
mittee composed of leading millers who are members of 
MNF. 

We have a sub-committee within our baker-miller com- 
mittee, composed of traffic managers of some of our larger 
bakeries, this sub-committee had a meeting in Chicago 
on June 28. Subjects discussed had reference to the avail- 
ability of suitable box cars, bulk cars for flour, and steps 
that might be taken to thwart any effort by any railroad 
to impose a tariff which would permit a special charge 
against the user for special cars, such as Airslide cars. 

In Minneapolis on July 29, our baker members met 
with MNF members with practically a full attendance 
from both industries. Among matters engaging our atten- 
tion were: 

], The increasing number of bakers and other flour 
users who have converted to handling flour in bulk, 

and the difficulty of accurately checking the weight’ of 

flour shipped and received. 

2, The problem of proper inventory of flour in bulk 
storage. 

3. The possibility of a users’ charge by carriers for fur- 
nishing bulk or other special cars to shippers. 
Information that one of the western railroads is having 
800 boxcars constructed with shock control built into 

them. In this connection one of our committee members, 

through his firm, is preparing a careful record of train 
damage to flour shipped in such cars. A separate record 

is being kept of flour that is shipped by each different mill 

to each different bakery of this member, with the intention 

of passing on to all flour mills from which this concern 
obtains flour, and also to car building companies, the in- 
formation and experience that is obtained. 

A matter which is becoming of more importance is 
the balance or imbalance of wheat stocks in this country 
suitable for bread bakers, cake bakers and other divisions 
of our industry, as compared with the suitability of wheat 
for export needs. 

Indications are that the amount of high grade wheat 
such as is required by the baking industry is at present 
being raised in barely sufficient quantities, with the re- 
mainder of the wheat going into other channels such as 
export, seed, feed, etc. These latter requirements are for 
wheat of lower grade than that required by bakeries. 

Continual correspondence is going on between bakers, 
millers, railroads, and the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

Our committee is constantly available for quick action 
on any matter which may come up of concern to our 
industry, and it is a pleasure to acknowledge the whole- 
hearted cooperation we have received from committee 
members and from the industry at large. « 
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To DCA Milling Position 


Russell H. O'Neill, a veteran whose experience in the 
grain industry goes back to 1936, has become general 
manager of the Flour Milling Division of DCA Food In- 
dustries, Inc. The division is responsible 
for purchasing and converting of raw 
grain products, along with development 
of markets for finished flour. 

Currently, the firm is engaged in an 
extensive flour research program which 
includes development of turbo-milling. 

Mr. O’Neill’s experience in the grain 
industry was off to a rapid start fol- 
lowing his attendance at Doane College, 
Crete, Neb. He was hired immediately 
by Crete Flour Mills, trained and su- 
pervised, and guided through the many 
areas of grain production and sales. This period of his 
career lasted four years. 


Kussell H. O'Neill 


For the next eight years Mr. O'Neill held positions 
with several Midwest flour milling firms, serving in the 
fields of sales and production. His experience was broad- 
ened by work in the areas of grain elevator storage opera- 
tions, commercial feed products manufacturing, soybean 
oil and meal extraction, and duties involving the activation 
of specialty milling and feed plant operations, plus addi- 
tional sales responsibilities. 

Mr. O’Neill took a position with Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1947, a firm later acquired by the 
Continental Grain Co. He was transferred to Continental’s 
New York office in 1950 as a coordinating executive di- 
rectly responsible to the firm’s president. His department 
tied together all of the company’s domestic expansion pro- 
grams, along with all buying and sales activities. « 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


re 


SSS 


~~ 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


SS 
SSS ZZ 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry, 


~~ 
SSS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montrea!—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


[>> 








AIB Reports Show Progress, 
Continuous Improvement Plans 


E American Institute of Bak- 

ing, competently staffed, dedi- 
cated to serving the industry upon 
which it relies for support, is moving 
ahead. This in a nutshell was the sub- 
stance of several reports given by 
members of AIB’s board of governors 
during the institute’s annual meeting 
in Chicago. 

Excerpts of the reports, printed 
here, show progress being made in the 
fields of sanitation, the baking school, 
consumer service, the laboratories and 
AIB’s Louis Livingston Library. 


Sanitation 


By DANIEL J. UHRIG 
American Bakeries Co. 


I have been asked to report today 
on the activities of the Sanitation De- 





CANADIAN 
WHEAT, OATS & BARLEY 


Over 775 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 














Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 


partment. Having been closely asso- 
ciated with this department since its 
inception, I have watched with great 
interest its growth and development. 


Since the turn of the century the 
wholesale baker has been conscious of 
the need of sanitation. The early mod- 
ern wholesale bakeries were always 
gleaming white inside and many car- 
ried this motif to the exterior. The 
general use of the words — Purity, 
Sanitary, Stakleen, and the like—was 
quite prevalent. 

It was not, though, until the adop- 
tion by Congress in 1938 of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
that the food industry was awakened 
to the real concepts of sanitation. We 
were told at that time that new stand- 
ards in sanitation would be required 
of us. The inspection service of the 
government was stepped up some but 
it was not until after World War II 
that enforcement, as we know it to- 
day, was inaugurated. 


Education Needed 

At about that time the board of 
directors of the institute saw the need 
to educate the baking industry to 
modern concepts of sanitation. In 
1949, as a step toward this education, 
Dr. Edward Holmes was hired. Our 
company, along with several others, 
was asked if we would permit plant 
examinations by Dr. Holmes. We 
agreed and suggested two plants that 
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we felt might not possibly pass this 
examination. We were right, the first 
plant failed miserably. I then asked 
him not to examine the second plant 
but to take what we considered to be 
our most sanitary plant. We had a 
second rude awakening. This plant 
failed to meet the standards which Dr. 
Holmes said the government was 
working toward. 

What we discovered in our organi- 
zation was the same thing that bakers 
in general discovered and that is—the 
vast difference between good house- 
keeping and sanitation, and the need 
for education in sanitation. 

We and others immediately sub- 
scribed to annual examinations for 
our plants. The staff began to grow 
as the number of clients began to 
grow. However, it was not until 1952, 
when Mr. King was appointed direc- 
tor, that the present concept of the 
department of sanitation of the insti- 
tute came into full being. At that time 
the service was expanded to provide a 
full educational program for the in- 
dustry. 


The Laboratories 


By JOHN R. DOW 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. 


Current research projects include 
studies on the nutritive value of 
wheat, flour and bread—the micro- 
biology of baking processes and prod- 
ucts—the identification and evaluation 
of chemical compounds which give 
fresh bread its flavor and aroma 
bread staling—and a modest start on 
the over-all fundamental study of the 
bread making process. 

Reports Available 

As research is completed reports 
are made available to scientific jour- 
nals and presented to scientific meet- 
ings. To a degree quality and quantity 
of scientific reports from a laboratory 
are a measure of its accomplishments. 
Your staff during the current year 
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has had 10 papers published or ac- 
cepted by scientific journals. Five 
papers were presented on the program 
of the National Convention of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

I would like to comment on two 
projects of the laboratories that are 
important for consideration. 


One has to do with the nutritional 
value of our products—keeping them 
in the American diet on the basis of 
their nutritional contributions. 

This has been an uphill fight con- 
ducted over a period of years but to- 
day great progress has been made 
towards this end with the food fad- 
dists as well as reputable nutritionists 


and the medical profession. Much crit- | 


icism of white bread has arisen from 


a cursory examination of white flour | 


or bread purchased in the 
place and wheat samples 
from experiment stations. 


market 
procured 


Complete nutrient study was not 
made and judgment was passed on 
nutrient loss in milling without com- 
plete knowledge. 


This project has had unexpected 


by-products, which is often true of | 


research on a given item. One of 
these may prove important to human 
health. It was found that rats fed a 
diet deficient in vitamin Be had a kid- 
ney damage and in some cases kidney 
stones. As a result research has been 
made to see if the same thing might 
hold true for humans. Should this 
prove to be the case it could conceiv- 
ably lead to steps to add vitamin Bs 
to the diet by including it in the bread 
enrichment program. 

Another valuable by-product of 
this research is that it has increased 
the prestige of the institute among the 
individuals and groups which are 
reached by the publications and field 
staff of the Consumer Service. 

Another project I want to comment 
on is freezing of certain bakery foods. 
Our laboratories have gathered data 
on effects of rate of freezing, defrost- 
ing, and storage temperature on many 


varieties of bakery products. Studies | 


were also made of the effects of tem- 
perature and air velocity on the rate 
of freezing and defrosting these prod- 
ucts. 


Three papers have been published 
and one special bulletin sent to our 
members. These studies aid in giving 
our industry the basic information 
needed should distribution of frozen 
baked foods be used as a means of 
capitalizing on the greater acceptance 
afforded by strictly fresh baked foods. 
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The Library 


By GEORGE S. PILLSBURY 
The Pillsbury Co. 


The Louis Livingston Library of 
Baking was established 35 years ago 
by a joint gift of two brothers, Julian 
and Milton L. Livingston, in memory 
of their father. However, it was ac- 
tually the outgrowth of a library per- 
taining to the art and science of mak- 
ing beer that had been founded in 
1886 as a part of the Wahl-Henius 
Institute of Fermentology. Thus, its 
roots go back far beyond many of our 


great university libraries. In 1922 the 
building that housed the Wahl-Henius 
Institute became the property of the 
AIB and it was three years later that 
the Livingston brothers purchased the 
library. In 1928 it was referred to as 
“the world’s largest library on baking 
affairs.” 
Book Collection 

By 1940 its collection contained 
over 5,000 books and 20,000 clippings 
and pamphlets. Now this latter figure 
is over 100,000. In addition, there is 
an up-to-date card file of authors and 
subjects of all articles of interest to 
the library. Thus, we have an old, 
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good sized, and growing library of 
baking. 


Consumer Service 


By GRAHAM McGUIRE 
Lakeland Bakeries, Inc. 

The recent Census of Manufactures, 
published by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Bureau of the Census, re- 
ported that the production of all yeast- 
raised foods increased 13.7% during 
the period 1954-1958, and that white 
pan bread 
10.7%. 

During the same period, population 
increased only 7.2%. 


production increased 


One of the market forces at work 
to keep consumption of bakery foods 
ahead of population growth is the 
consumer information program of the 
Consumer Service Department at AIB. 

In the same years covered by this 
Census of Manufactures, the 
aggregate circulation of consumer 
service food releases was 1.79 billion. 
Of this total, circulation in metro- 
politan dailies and weeklies accounted 
for 726 million; color-photo features, 
for 196.5 million; syndicated food 
columns, for 869 million. 

Two-hundred sixty-five food fea- 
tures appeared in 177 issues of major 
magazines. On radio and television, 
the Consumer Service Department ma- 
terial was broadcast for 1,254 hours. 


latest 


These broadcasts, food stories, and 
color-photo releases featured more 
than 3,200 recipes for family use, 300 
recipes for quantity foods use, all de- 
veloped in the test kitchen of the de- 
partment. 


School of Baking 


By Arthur J. Bamford, Jr. 
Bakers Weekly 


The school of baking was estab- 
lished in 1922. I dug into the history 
of the institute for some of the facts 
regarding its origin and its purpose. 
The records show that its purpose was 
two-fold. First, to meet the needs of 
the industry for thoroughly trained 
new men, and secondly to provide 
men already in baking with additional 
training and knowledge to better fit 
them for more responsible positions. 
Briefly, the aim of the school was to 
up-grade men for supervisory posi- 
tions, and to teach them the “why” 
as well as the “how” about bakery 
production and shop management. 
This aim has been constant. . . it has 
never changed in the 38 years of the 
school’s history. « 


Miller Publishing Co. 
Names New Officer 


Norman Couper: has: been named 
treasurer and comptroller of The 
Miller Publishing Co.,. publisher. of 
THE Northwest- 
ern MILLER, it 
was announced by 
M ilton B. Kihl- 
strum, president. 
Mr. Couper will © 
assume the new 
post in November. 

Mr. Couper for- 
merly was execu- 
tive vice president 
and general man- 
ager of Sifo Co., 
St. Paul. He had been with the firm 
11 years, and is a former officer of 
the St. Paul chapter, National Associa- 
tion of Accountants. 

Born and educated in Dundee, Scot- 
land, Mr. Couper in 1939 enlisted in 
the renowned Black Watch Regiment. 
He was commissioned into the In- 
dian Army, where he served with the 
45th Rattray’s Sikhs. He completed 
his service in 1948 with the rank of 
major. 

During his 


Norman Couper 


service Mr. 
Couper married Helen _ Dahleen, 
Sacred Heart, Minn., who at that 
time was secretary to the U.S. am- 
bassador to Iraq. 

Upon completion of his military 
service Mr. Couper and his wife took 
a world tour, returning to Minnesota, 
where they established residence in 
St. Paul. They have two sons, Ross, 
8, and Alastair, 5.« 


military 


BLUE CROSS WITHDRAWS 
PAMPHLET 


The Association of Blue Cross 
Hospitals has withdrawn a 
pamphlet entitled “The 
Shrinking Cinnamon Bun.” 
George K. Batt, Dugan Bros., 
Inc., Newark, N.J., a governor 
of the American Bakers Assn., 
told the annual convention in 
Chicago that a complaint had 
been made to Blue Cross on 
the grounds that the title of 
the pamphlet, the picture on 
the front page and a refer- 
ence to the reduced amount of 
ingredients in the cinnamon 
bun reflected unfairly on the 
baking industry. Inquiries 
made by THE MILLER of Blue 
Cross in New York brought 
the response thgt the pam- 
phlet had been withdrawn 
and no copies were available. 
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Moving, but not far, is M. E. Neely, 
who has resigned as manager of Bart- 
lett & Co. to take over new duties 
as executive vice president of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. The ex- 
change and its activities are not new 
to Mr. Neely—he currently is a di- 
rector, treasurer, and the immediate 
past president of it. He brings to his 
new position a comprehensive back- 
ground and much experience in flour 
milling, grain handling, merchandis- 
ing, transportation and finance. 


A young woman with considerable 
background in journalism has joined 
the publicity staff of the American 
Institute of Baking 
in Chicago. She is 
Mrs. Wynn Mason 
Taylor, a graduate 
of Northwestern 
University’s Medill 
School of Journal- 
ism and a former 
student at Welles- 
ley College. Mrs. 
Taylor has studied 
abroad at Oxford 
University and in 
Switzerland. For several years she was 
on the editorial staff of Hollister pub- 
lications on Chicago’s North Shore, 
a suburban weekly newspaper chain. 
She also has done assignment writing 
for firms in the fields of city parks 
and government. Mrs. Taylor pres- 
ently is assisting Mary Kinnavey 
Moore, director of AIB publicity, in 
editing of the Institute News, prepa- 
ration of releases for the industry 
press, and assignments for other pub- 
lications, including textbooks and en- 
cyclopedias. 


Wynn Taylor 


A move and a promotion. Those 
are in the process for Gordon M. 
Robb, manager of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. plant and sales division in 
Houston. Mr. Robb has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s Peoria, IIl., 
plant and paper mill, reports T. H. 
Ashton, director of central operations. 
On Jan. 31 Mr. Robb will take over 
as manager of the Peoria plant and 
paper mill from L. J. Finn. Mr. Finn 
will retire after almost half a century 
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of service with Bemis. Mr. Robb has 
been with Bemis 43 years. 
7 


Another Bemis announcement con- 
cerns L. A. Rowden, a representa- 
tive of the firm 
since 1948, who 
has been named 
sales manager of 
the Omaha sales 
division. He has 
served the past 
four years as 
sales representative 
in the firm’s San 
Francisco sales di- 
vision. From 1952 
to 1956 he was a 
factory representative for the Van- 
couver plant. 


“i 
& 


L. A. Rowden 


A member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange since 1948, C. J. McRae 
has been appointed manager of Su- 
perior Shipping Co. He succeeds Cap- 
tain George Page, who will remain 
with the company in a consulting ca- 
pacity. Mr. McRae has been in the 
lake shipping business since 1908 
and has been a member of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange since 1922. 
Prior to joining the shipping com- 
pany he was for many years in the 
export business. 

eo 

A man with considerable back- 
ground in the flour milling industry 
has joined the Kansas City office of 
Flour Mills of America. He’s Jake 
Stewart, recently resigned as_ vice 
president of the Commander Larabee 
Milling Division of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. at Kansas City. A native 
of Texas, he entered business as a 
junior accountant for Ernst & Ernst 
in Fort Worth. He joined Universal 
Mills at Fort Worth in 1926, later 
moved to the G. B. R. Smith Milling 
Co., a Larabee unit, at Sherman, Tex- 
as. He came to Kansas City when that 
unit was sold to the Quaker Oats Co. 

Another Flour Mills of America 
change concerns the resignation of 
John M. Lerche, secretary-treasurer, 
who has been handling flour sales and 
exports for the company. Mr. Lerche 
became associated with the firm in 
1920, shortly thereafter entering the 


export department. During most of 
his many years in the sale of export 
flour and clears he also supervised 
millfeed sales. Mr. Lerche has not 
announced his plans for the future. 


Robert Cant has been named man- 
ager of the Bunge Corp. office at 
Portland, Ore. « 


John C. Koetting 
New ABA Chairman 


John C. Koetting, Rainbo Baking 
Co., Houston, moved up to the key 
post of chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors for the American Bakers Assn. 
He succeeds Thomas L. Awrey, 
Awrey Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, the 
man who so ably steered ABA 
through one of its most dynamic ses- 
sions in recent years at Chicago. A 
member of ABA since 1929, Mr. 
Koetting has had considerable experi- 
ence on the board of governors, where 
he has held down a chair since 1953. 

Mr. Koetting has been active in 
formation of the Texas Gulf Bakers 
Council which _ headquarters in 
Houston, distributing educational ma- 
terial about bakery foods. 

Albert S. Schmidt, Sr., Capital Bak- 
ers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., was elected 
vice chairman; E. E. Kelley, Jr., But- 
ter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lak¢land, 
Fla., president; R. Newton Laughlin, 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
first vice president; Jodean P. Cash, 
Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., 
second vice president; Edwin G. 
White, White Baking Co., Indianapo- 
lis, treasurer, and Harold Fiedler, Chi- 
cago, secretary. « 
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BAKERS AND MILLERS SKIN’ INFECTIONS, 
such as eczema fungi growth, open legs or 
burns; then use the famous ‘'SA-No No. I"' 
ointment ($2.00). At your druggist or directly 
from: SA-No Products, Emil Hollert Br., 41-01, 
Bell Bivd., Bayside 61, New York City. 
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A nearsighted man rounded a 
downtown corner as a large dog com- 
ing from the opposite direction 
bumped into him and sent him sprawl- 
ing. As he was getting up one of those 
small foreign sports cars hit him from 
the other side and knocked him flat. 
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A good samaritan rushed over and 
asked if he was hurt. 

“I don’t think so,” said the near- 
sighted one, “the dog didn’t hurt me a 
bit, but that tin can tied to his tail 
nearly finished me.” 

c J 

A man was walking down the 
street when he saw a friend staggering 
toward him, battered, bruised, and 
looking as if he had just gone 3 
rounds with a champion. 

“Gosh, Nick, but you’re a mess,” 
said the first. “Come on, let me carry 
you home.” 

“For the love of Pete, don’t,” was 
the reply, “I just came from there.” 


e 

Wife to husband: “I’m sick of the 

whole thing. You won’t work and all 

you do is mope around the house and 

bellyache all day. I’m getting a di- 
vorce.” 

Husband: don’t 


“Oh, you really 


mean that. You're just trying to cheer 
me up.” 
& 


Husband: 
go?” 

Wife: “Don’t nag. I told you an 
hour ago I'd be ready in a minute.” 

e 

Vacationist to druggist: “‘Do you 
have anything that’s good for mos- 
quito bites on top of poison ivy over 
sunburn?” 


“Dear, are you ready to 


The minister came to dinner with 
his collar unbuttoned, “I have a very 
painful boil on my neck,” he apolo- 
gized, “but then, we must endure such 
misfortunes with patience. Suffering 
is inflicted on us at times to try us.” 

The little 6-year-old listened and 
then inquired: “Well, if you're sup- 
posed to suffer, why don’t you button 
up your collar?” 
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Grandma could get away with it! 
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Grandma’s recipes were a pinch of this and a 

dibby-dab of that. 
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2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 











‘“Well...I was hungry!” 


pride; and a sense of responsibility about 
turning out good bread, always. The nation 
and its future depend on it. 

General Mills knows this, too, and takes 
pride in providing the finest flours to make 
this nation’s bread. 


Even the littlest one reaches for a piece of 
bread to satisfy sudden hunger. And so it has 
been, down through the years, ever since the 
first cave-dwelling toddler clamored for a 
coarse loaf cooked on hot stones. 

That’s why the baking industry has such 


Good eating will always begin with bread 





